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* * * Unusual Moving Job took 
place not long ago in New York 
City, where a 3000-ton hospital 
building was moved down the block 
in one piece, traveling 60 feet in 
“nly 11 hours. This story is not 
expected to impress motorists who 
are used to Sunday evening back 
to town traffic jams when drivers 
inch along, watching the snails 
whiz past. 
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SCIENCE NEVER SLEEPS . 


and the men and women who see 
Life through a microscope are for- 
ever coming up with brand-new 
vitamins. One of the latest finds 
is a vitamin capable of turning 
your hair grey. That’s a refreshing 
change from the old-fashioned 
method of riding alongside a “cow- 
boy driver” who uses his car as 
a weapon. 


* * * Bumping Dynamite Trucks 
is a good way of getting your name 
in the papers, usually under “Obit- 
uaries.” Recently a motorist from 
East Aurora, N. Y., drove heavily 
into a red truck loaded with 11,000 
pounds of high explosives. Nobody 
was hurt but one newspaper ac- 
count gave the. locale as North 
East, Pa., and another said it hap- 
pened in Buffalo, N. Y. Maybe 
he hit the truck in one state and 
collapsed in the other. 


* * * Law or No Law, it is only 
a matter of common sense for a 
pedestrian to perambulate along 
the left-hand side of a sidewalk- 


less road, facing traffic. Yet count- 
less men, women and children per- 
sist in walking with their backs to 
oncoming cars, especially after 
dark. To these, a Brooklyn magis- 
trate tenders this well-worded ad- 
vice: “Stop walking on the suicide 
of the road!” 


* * * Synthetic Alcohols find their 
way into a wide assortment of 
manufactured articles that occupy 
preferred positions in our everyday 
life, and now have become vital to 
National Defense. They turn up in 
airplane coatings, as well as in 
camera and X-ray films. As a basic 
raw material in plastics, they ap- 
pear in truck and car blackout 
lenses, stretcher handles, crash hel- 
mets, gas mask eye pieces, bayonet 
scabbards, gunstocks, cartridge 
clips, fuse caps and numerous other 
items. Plastics bearing synthetic 
alcohol are now being used widely 
as substitutes for zinc, aluminum 
and stainless steel. Recognizing 
the metal shortage, manufacturers 
estimate that 4,000,000 pounds of 
aluminum can be saved yearly by 
using plastic ice cube trays! Other 
plastics containing synthetic alco- 
hol are doing important work in the 
making of many automobile parts, 
house furnishings, electrical fix- 
tures, hardware, toys and a host 
of other popular articles. Synthetic 
alcohols also play a leading role in 
the production of fabrics and ma- 
terials for dresses, curtains and 
drapes, military uniforms and 
men’s suits. The demand for syn- 
thetic substitutes, great as it is to- 
day, is almost certain to increase 
tremendously, and that is why Esso 
Marketers are now building a huge 
new synthetic rubber and chemical 
products plant. Some of the alcohol 
which will be produced will be 
turned into acetone, an important 


ingredient in smokeless powder, 
and one that has already been 
placed on the i Pe list. 








PLOUGHSHARES HAVE BEEN ‘BEATEN 


into swords but it took a young 
man from Millville, N. J., to con- 
vert one into a “thumb.” Itching 
for a free plane ride, the youngster 
spelled out the word “HELP!” in 
furrows with his Pa’s plough. A 
pilot did see the appeal but re- 
ported it to the police who rushed 
to the “rescue.” Bet that pilot 
paints a “No Riders” sign on the 
underside of his ship! 


* * * “Drab and Uninspired”’ is 
the sorrowful description of today’s 
traffic violator, given by the clerk of 
a New York City traffic court. Most 
of the 1,500 persons who daily troop 
into his chamber to answer tickets, 
he declares, offer excuses as old as 
the first benzine buggy. Commer- 
cial drivers lead the pack with the 
moss-covered “I had to make rush 
deliveries.” Second is “I must’ve 
been pushed up to the hydrant, 
Y’r Honor,” innocent expression 
and all. In the good old days, the 
clerk recalls, the Diamond Dicks 
of the traffic world had the magis- 
trates gasping breathlessly at vivid 
accounts of thrilling mishaps. Still, 
it’s hard to believe that there are 
no more unusual explanations left 
in our traffic courts today. Perhaps 
you've heard a few cut from the 
whole cloth. If so, please send them 
in to Northrop Clarey, Standard 
Oil Company (N.J.), 50 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York City. 
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WARNED— 


19 months ago in The United States News 













Spree _- O_O, Wy ont™ ot antérest tho 
poSSessions, now out of reach. It could possibly come from direct government 
loans to the Allies. But Neutrality Act must first be changed. 






Real danger of U.S. involvement is _ in another quarter; is fully appreciated 
here; is the basis of most watchful attention. Vital interests are involved in 
the Philippines, vital supply lines in Dutch East Indies and British Malay 
States. Unlikely is an American involvement in Europe until U.S. interests in 
the Pacific are assured of safety. Move by Japan toward the Philippines or 
toward British and Dutch possessions would bring quick action here, surely eco- 
nomic, maybe naval. United States must look across two dangerous oceans; must 
avoid getting involved in both at once. Key to understanding of future lies in 
this understanding. 





Appraisal representing best inside official opinion here is this: Hitler 
is driving-for a decision by October; is seeking, in Holland and Belgium, bases 





The United States News, issue dated May 17, 1940. 


The text above, which appeared in the Tomorrow page of The 
United States News, was written on May 10, 1940—the very day 
Germany invaded Holland and Belgium. Such accurate appraisal 
of national outlook as this warning in The United States News a 
year and a half ago explains why persons in positions of responsi- 
bility in business, the professions, and in public life turn more 
and more to this unique weekly. 

Subscribe for your friends so they may learn what the news 


developments of the week mean—what’s ahead. 
(See next two pages) 








Washington is now the center of the World War—the 
center of economic production and mobilization of 
world resources. 


Published in the national capital itself, The United 
States News is the only news weekly in the country de- 
voted entirely to national affairs. The United States 
News has the largest bureau of news specialists in the 
national capital—more than 50 of them trained in the 
reporting and interpreting of national news. 





News of war is not merely the dispatches from the 
naval and military fronts—the ‘spot news’’—but news 
that affects everyday business, everyday manufactur- 
ing, and everyday distribution. 


“Spot Analysis,” which is the prime function of The 
United States News, tells you the meaning of the news, 
and the trends based on first-hand contact with those 
who shape governmental policies and legislation. 





THE UNITED STATE 











In a critical time like this, The United States News 
becomes more than ever necessary to the nation’s 
active and alert management group—our 160,000 sub- 
scribers in business, the professions, and public life— 
who want the real and essential news stripped of the 
trivial and non-essential. 


This is the time to make sure your business associates 
and entire executive staffs are reading The United 
States News. It will save their time and spare them 
confusion. 


Subscription rates $2 a year. Most of our subscribers 
prefer to receive their copies at home to insure uninter- 
rupted and thorough reading. 


Incidentally, The United States News makes an ex- 
cellent gift for your friends for 1942. For $8 you can 
subscribe for yourself and send four gift subscriptions 
besides—our Special Christmas Offer. 


A. R. Gould, Circulation Manager 


F N EW 22nd & M Sts. N. W., Washington, D. C. 











































































STRATEGY FOR WORLD WAR........ fat. 
United States forces now must get set to 
fight on fronts around the world. In the 
Philippines, defense must be held and 
bolstered; China’s Burma Road must be 
protected; England must be backed up if 
the Axis strikes on the Western Front. 
Grave problems of supply and organization 
face our strategists. Here, in broad outline, 
are the methods planned to meet the 
needs. Interpreted are the Allies’ first re- 
verses . . . their ultimate effect on the 
world-wide struggle now beginning. 


COSTLY LESSONS IN PACIFIC........ P. 16 
Bitter experience in the Pacific is teaching 
U.S. military and naval leaders hard les- 
sons. For one: Mastery of the air is as 
necessary on sea as on land; for another: 
Surprise is more than ever a part of war- 
fare. There are others, here listed and ex- 
plained. This article reveals the inside view 
of the attack on Hawaii; tells in a table, 
the score of battle as announced so far— 
how many ships, planes and men we have 
lost; how the enemy has suffered. 


TOP U. S. FIGHTING MEN.............. P.18 
Outbreak of war in the Pacific jerked 
American eyes from the politicians at 
home to the admirals and generals com- 
manding our armed forces abroad. Names 
like MacArthur, Kimmel and Hart hit the 
headlines . . . drew queries from Americans 
startled by the sudden realization that on 
these men depended the safety of their 
country. These concise sketches of our top 
fighting men tell what each has done, what 
he must do now; call attention to the con- 
trast in methods used by the Army and 
Navy to select commanding officers. 


MOBILIZING OUR MAN POWER....P. 20 
Only 800,000 men have been drafted—but 
an Army of 5,000,000 to 7,000,000 now is in 
the cards. Where will the men be found? 
Will men with dependents be called? What 
about occupational deferments? What of 
the needs for workers in war industry? 
Will women be drafted? Here are the an- 
swers, as revealed by officials in Washing- 
ton ...a factual picture of the plans for 
mobilizing the nation’s man power to meet 
the requirements of total war. 


THE HEMISPHERE FRONT................ P22 
How is the Good Neighbor policy meeting 
the acid test of open warfare against the 
Axis? Many Latin-American governments 
rushed to line up against the aggressors— 
but, significantly, not all have gambled 
their destiny on an Allied victory. Here 
are the reasons why; a timely survey of 
the problems faced by this country in 
backing up its plans to defend the Wes- 
tern Hemisphere. 
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PIE SE Ve PRs sincscccscondenecerees P. 26 
Vastness of operations is the key to strat- 
egy in the Pacific. The Pictogram shows 
where Japan launched her simultaneous 
attacks over a 5,000-mile front; how her 
army compares with Allied forces; where 
it is located in the Far East. Facts here 
analyzed make clear the role of air power 
along history’s most far-flung war front. 


PRODUCTION FOR VICTORY........ P. 34 
Strict rationing for industry and civilians 
has moved from the study stage to practi- 
cal reality. The ban on sale of new tires 
is just a mild sample of what’s to come as 
the nation turns to the task of trebling 
its war effort by next year—when half our 
resources will go for guns and ammunition. 
The Special Report analyzes the problems 
of little business, big business, consumers 
in the period ahead; tells what controls 
will be set up . . . what “production for 
victory” means to businessmen, house- 
wives, workers. 


VOLUNTARY MEDIATION .............. P. 38 
A wartime labor policy is being shaped at 
the White House. Union leaders and man- 
agement’s spokesmen are gathering to dis- 
cuss voluntary mediation, other methods 
designed to keep production free of strikes. 
The Labor Week points out what propos- 
als are slated for first consideration; ex- 
plains what the President wants, what 
unions hope to get. 


OUTLOOK FOR HEAVY TAXES........ P. 44 
Congress is preparing for its most unpleas- 
ant task—planning a tax bill to pay the 
staggering cost of all-out war. Not less 
than $3,000,000,000, and more likely $5,- 
000,000,000, in additional taxes will be 
levied before the winter is out. The Fi- 
nance Weck tells where taxes are most 
likely to fall; who will bear the greatest 
load. Outlook is that stiff Treasury propo- 
sals, here reported will be adopted despite 
determined opposition. 
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@ WHEN THE F. J. KRESS BOX COMPANY, of 
Pittsburgh, switched to Truck-Trailers, they (1) saved 
iterally thousands of dollars in equipment costs, 
(2) increased hauling output 20 percent without 
increasing handling costs, (3) began saving up 
to 20 percent in gasoline and oil. 

The Kress Company has a tough hauling job. It 
manufactures cartons, mostly for glass jar and 
pottery factories in Pennsylvania, Ohio and West 
Virginia . . . and deliveries are generally from 
30 to 150 miles, over mountain roads in the 
Alleghenies. Most of the year, deliveries continue 
right around the clock. It’s a punishing job for 
transport equipment. 


THREE-WAY SAVINGS! 


About a year ago, the Kress Company bought two 10-ton 
Fruehauf Trailers . . . and, to pull them, one inexpensive 
2¥2-ton truck. That was the first big saving, because three 
powerful trucks, costing thousands of dollars more, would 
have been required to carry the same load capacity! 

Then the second saving .. . through the “shuttle system.” 
The truck and driver are constantly busy . . . always pulling 
one Trailer while the other is being loaded or unloaded. No 
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A TRUCK IS LIKE A HORSE 
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wasted time for men or equipment! 20 percent more 
hauling output than before! 

And the third saving! Since a smaller truck pulls a bigger 
load, it uses up to 20 percent less gasoline and oil for the 
same tonnage! 


SO.. THEY BUY MORE TRAILERS! 

So gratifying were the money-saving and im- 
proved service that three months later the Kress 
Company duplicated their order ... two more 
Fruehauf Trailers and one inexpensive truck! 

There is probably one ... possibly two, three or 
more ways... in which Truck-Trailers would save 
you money, too. A Fruehauf engineer will study 
your operation and give you the facts. Why not 
send for him... today? 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY . DETROIT 


FACTORIES: DETROIT, KANSAS CITY, LOS ANGELES, TORONTO 


Sales and Service in 


[i=. 


World's Largest Builders of 


Truck-Trailers 
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1S MOTOR TRANSPORT helping to win the 
Battle of Production? An airplane factory in 4 
Tennessee, with highly important army con- 4 
tracts, is several miles from a railroad. A motor 

carrier hauls in all production material and hauls 

away many completed planes, disassembled | 
and boxed for distant delivery. Thousands of 
other motor transport operators throughout the 
country are handling equally essential jobs! 








TO NATIONAL DEFENSE 





HOW TO ADD 32,500,000 MAN-DAYS 


IN DEFENSE INDUSTRIES 


... without adding floor space, men or machines! 


HILE we are working night and day to build more machines, to train more 
men, to produce more goods, let’s not overlook a vast reservoir of manpower 
that is available...now! As of September, 1941, it has been estimated that 2,600,000 


men were employed in the 18 industries handling the greater part of our defense orders. 


IF production increased only 1% in this key group, it would be the 
equivalent of adding 6,500,000 man-days annually! 


IF production only increased 3%, it would be the equivalent of adding 


19,500,000 man-days annually! 


IF production increased only 5%, we would add 32,500,000 man-days 
in defense industries...without hiring or training a single new man! 


Can any of these paper fig- 
ures be turned into produc- 
tive manpower? Is there a 
( simple tool, ready to hand? 


There is. Today some plants, such as 
the great new airplane plants of Curtiss- 
Wright Corp., Boeing Aircraft Co., 
Glenn L. Martin Co., and others are get- 
ting things done, faster, better, safer with 
fluorescent lighting ...the new type 


of lighting which gives needed 30 to 50 


footcandles of cool light so economically. 


Many employers of men in defense in- 
dustries, however, do not realize how 
good lighting adds trained manpower 
by increasing production. For instance, 
: one company was able to 
produce more foundry 

cores on two shifts, under 

— lighting keyed to the job, 


than it formerly produced on three! 


Another concern, manufacturing tex- 
tiles,was able to report an increase of 4% in 
production. It employed 

600 workers. Better light- 

ing actually added the 

production of 24 trained 

men without adding a 

penny to the company’s payroll. 


It might pay you to look into this mod- 
ern way of adding manpower to horse 
power...the fluorescent way! If you do, 
remember the initials G-E 
on a fluorescent lamp are 
a pledge from General 
Electric scientists to give 
you more and more light 
for your money. You can get full partic- 
ulars about this “lighting of tomorrow” 
...today...by calling General Electric. 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS 


GENERAL ($4) ELECTRIC 
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NOW SGA UG 


Key to the future of this war will be found at these points..... 

Above all, at Singapore. It's Japan's objective. It dominates the riches 
of the Indies. If held: Japan can't win, can't get the oil she must have. If 
lost: It's more difficult to see an end to this war; it's a vital loss. 

The outlook: Uncertain, depending heavily on fast U. S. help. 

Then, another key is Russia. Here's the one real base for blasting Japan at 
home. If Russia joins up: Japan's industry can be attacked. Even invasion 
isn't impossible. If she doesn't join: Japan will be difficult to reach. 

The outlook: About 50-50 for early joining in the fight. 

After that there are the Philippines. So long as they're held, these is-= 
lands threaten Japan's communication lines. If held: Japan may be strangled. If 
lost: Japan will hold a screen of protective islands reaching to the Indies. 

The outlook: None too good for U. S. It will take a very hard fight. 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


























That's one side of the picture, Japan's side. There's a German side..... 

Here Suez enters. The probable prime objective of Hitler's next move. The 
path: Maybe through Turkey. The purpose: To crash through to a juncture with 
Japan at Singapore, if Britain's fleet can be beaten or destroyed. 

The outlook: Uncertain, depending importantly on Turkey and on France. 

Then there's Gibraltar to consider.It's the key to the Atlantic outlet of 
the Mediterranean. Hitler's veering that way. If held: One end.of the Mediter- 
ranean is bottled and there's a base for operating against Hitler in that sea. 
If lost: Africa is endangered. The whole South Atlantic is open to sea attack. 

The outlook: Uncertain, depending on Spain. Something is stirring there. 

After that comes France. Maybe a vital factor in the Atlantic; maybe even 
a deciding factor in the war. If she balks Hitler: French fleet will remain im- 
mobilized. French Africa won't be a German base. If she doesn't: Hitler gets 
l battleship, 1 carrier, 14 cruisers, 53 destroyers, 60 submarines to add to his 
own and Italy's, to use in the Atlantic where U. S.-Britain may be hard pressed. 

The outlook: Uncertain, but tilting toward more aid to Hitler. 

It's a very crucial situation from U. S.-British viewpoint. 





























In over=all strategy..... 
Germany-Japan are driving for raw material sources; are principally after 
the oil that would enable them to fuel a war machine for long operations. 
U. S.-Britain are striving to deny access to these vital raw materials; are 
striving for a blockade that will weaken the enemies to permit a fatal blow. 
If Germany-Japan succeed, then it's a long war; a war of 3 to 6 or even 
more years; a war that may not be won by U. S. Period just ahead is crucial. 











There's no doubt that the first rounds of war go to Japan. 
She staged a sea blitzkrieg. She outsmarted U. S. military and naval 





(over) 
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NEWSG .Al--TOMORFOW-- (Continued) 


forces. She demonstrated once and for all that air Superiority is vital in 
every field; that U. S. naval planners were basically wrong in letting Japan 
gain a lead in aircraft carriers; in putting main emphasis on big battleships. 

But: That's all water over the dam. Now: The job is to make up time. 

It is a job of turning potential U. S. strength into actual strength. Until 
now: Emphasis centered on talk, on predictions of clouds of planes or fleets of 
ships 2 or 5 years from now. Now: Emphasis will be on performance. 

Either this country will go in for more results and less talk or it will 
pay a high price in lives, in defeats, in lost opportunities. 





For businessmen the war is going to mean..... 

More controls, more work, probably less profit, high taxes for many. 

For others, it will mean lost markets, denial of raw materials, threat of a 
shutdown as arms demands eat up available Supplies of metals in particular. 

Drastic cuts in auto output, starting shutdown of many auto plants, the 
freezing of some raw material stocks are just first symptoms of a basic trend. 

The job ahead is one of hurried shift-over to war production, of a hurried 
shift out of peace production in many lines. England made the shift in a period 
of weeks. U. S. industry may be pressed to try to do the same. 

Then: After the adjustments, it won't be so bad. There'il be work for all. 














For the nation's youth the war will mean..... 

Strong emphasis upon military service; a high adventure for millions. 

There will be fighting in distant parts of the world, in Africa, in the 
Middle East, in the Far East, maybe eventually in Latin America, even near home. 

Aviation will see the heaviest fighting. Armored forces will be in action 
sooner than many expect. The Navy has the biggest and most difficult job at the 
Start. There are sea lanes to clear, Atlantic and Pacific convoys to protect, 
fighting to do wherever ships can sail over the oceans of the world. 

Demand for men in armed services will be large; will grow steadily. 

It's not going to be an easy or a Simple war to win. 














For people generally..... 

There will be sacrifices, lower living standards for some, temporary unem- 
ployment for others, disrupted families for many more as the draft works. 

Rationing is just over the horizon. 

Not. everybody is going to be able to have what he wants or is able to buy. 
Taxes will move sharply higher. Saving may become more and more compulsory. 

And so it goes. 











Right now: There's a flush of excitement, of emotional feeling. 

Later: War will settle down to hard work, to the costly job of winning vic- 
tories over tough enemies, to something of an unexciting routine. 

There may be token bombings of American cities that would stimulate war 
fever. But: For the most part this war will be fought in distant regions. 





More and more of the tendency in Congress will be to go along with the 
White House; to accept Executive leadership on basic policies. 

This means..... 

In taxes: Drastic increases as the war goes on. 

In price control: A more workable plan than Congress at first intended. 

In labor relations: An experiment in voluntary no-strike policy, to be fol- 
lowed by legislation if and when unions start again to strike. 

The single remaining choice is between victory and defeat. 
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EETING the need for more 
airplanes now, Goodyear 
Aircraft Corporation is fully mo- 
bilized and in action — turning 
out airplane subassemblies to 
supply production schedules of 


many leading manufacturers. 


Today in our great aeronautical 
works, sheet metal parts are flow- 
ing in endless stream from giant 
presses to long lines of jigs—there 
to be assembled swiftly into 
wings, ailerons, nacelles, floats, 
tails and other surfaces for fight- 


ing aircraft. 


Fully mobilized, too, is our pro- 


duction of tires, tubes, brakes and 
magnesium-alloy wheels, in great- 
er volume than ever before. And 


of scores of rubber accessories. 





Today Goodyear stands to avia- 
tion as it has long stood to the 
motorcar and truck industries — 
as the largest supplier of parts 
and accessories 
within its spe- 


cialized field. 
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Giant hydraulic presses, equipped 
elth Goodyear rubber press on SPECIFY GOODYEAR AIRPLANE TIRES, TUBES, 


speed metal forming operations. WHEELS AND BRAKES 































































Shutdowns in Automobile Industry . . . Record National Income 


. . . Meager Rubber Stock Piles . . . Longer Work Week Ahead 


Defense production. Planes, hurtling 
out of the sky above Pearl Harbor in 
Hawaii, sent the United States into frenzied 
plans for increased war production. 

William S. Knudsen, Director of the 
Office of Production Management, called 
immediately for a 168-hour week in plants 
producing ships, aircraft, tanks, guns and 
ammunition. Supply Priorities and Alloca- 
tions Board outlined a program that would 
require outlays of $5,000,000,000 a month 
by 1943. (Page 34.) 

Reason for the speed-up in war plans lay 
in initial losses to United States forces in 
Hawaii, the Philippines, Guam, Wake and 
Midway. Overnight, the U.S. became a 
full-fledged participant in a _ world-wide 
war and was on the defensive. (Page 13.) 


* * * 


Plant shutdowns. Quick to feel the im- 
pact of war’s speeded tempo was the auto- 
mobile industry. General Motors an- 
nounced shutdowns in plants on the Pa- 
cific Coast, in Cleveland and Saginaw, 
Mich. Ford planned to close within a week 
all plants not active in defense, but an- 
nounced a 168-hour work week on more 
than $900,000,000 worth of defense orders. 
Shutdowns were ordered by February in 
the slot-machine industry, and operations 
are to be curtailed drastically in other coin- 
machine plants. Refrigerator, washing ma- 
chine, bicycle factories—in fact, all metal- 
using industries—are next on the list. 


* * * 


Rubber. Sale of automobile tires by 
manufacturers to dealers or by dealers to 
individuals was stopped short by order of 
SPAB Director Donald Nelson. The sales 
ban was to be effective for 11 days. Mean- 
while the Division of Civilian Supply ex- 
pected to devise a complete rationing pro- 
gram for tires. 

Outlook for civilian rubber supplies grew 
bleaker by the moment as Government 
officials hastily surveyed stock piles, found 
only a year’s supply on hand. Subsidized 
production of guayule rubber in the 
American Southwest was urged upon Con- 
gress by William O’Neil, president of 
General Tire and Rubber Co. 

* * 
Labor. Union leaders and industrial man- 
agers were summoned to a Washington 
conference by President Roosevelt to de- 
vise plans to end all work stoppages. 

Meanwhile, union auto workers urged 
four shifts a day in defense plants man- 
aged by the automobile industry, and 
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metal miners submitted proposals for 
three-shift operations through the week. 

John L. Lewis was granted a closed shop 
in captive coal mines by an arbitration 
board. Proposed labor legislation stalled in 
the Senate. (Page 39.) 


* * * 


Draft plans. The War Department sent 
to Congress a plan to register all American 
men between the ages of 18 and 64 for 
military service. Combat service, how- 
ever, is likely to be limited to men of 45 
and younger. 

Mobilization of man power has become 
imperative under war conditions. In sight 
are “work-or-fight” orders for all able- 
bodied males. (Page 20.) 


* * * 


Shipbuilding. A world record for speed 
in ship construction was claimed by the 
Fore River plant of Bethlehem Sted Co. in 
Quincy, Mass. The Sinclair H-C, a 12,700- 
ton tanker, was completed in 63 days. 

Also launched in record time were the 
USS Doran and USS Earle, two destroyers, 
in Boston. More destroyers will slide off 
the ways January 15, February 1, Febru- 
ary 14, February 15, and April 15 at ship- 
yards on all coasts. 


* * * 


Communications. Navy censors have 
stopped all cable, telephone and telegraph 
messages to continental Europe, except to 
England and Russia. 

The President signed an executive order 
giving the Defense Communications Board 
authority to designate radio stations to be 
used, controlled or closed by the War or 
Navy Departments. 


* * * 


Prices. Price Administrator Leon Hender- 
son clamped ceilings on quotations for cof- 
fee, cocoa, cocoa butter and pepper. Trad- 
ing in these commodities was suspended on 
exchanges at Government request. 

Ceilings also were issued on prices for 
rags used for roofing, linoleum and certain 
grades of paper. 

First “war emergency” schedule issued 
by OPA affected flashlights, batteries and 
bulbs. Mr. Henderson set maximum prices 
prevailing for October and November as 
ceilings, and urged buyers to report any 
evidence of “profiteering.” 

Meanwhile, Mr. Henderson appeared be- 
fore a Senate committee to urge a stronger 
price-control bill than the House had ac- 
cepted. He disclaimed any intention of set- 


ting blanket ceilings for all commodities, 
but asked for more authority to enforce 
“selected” ceilings. 


* * * 


Taxes. Taxes to add billions to federal 
revenues were discussed by Treasury Sec- 
retary Morgenthau, Senate Finance Com- 
mittee Chairman George and House Ways 
and Means Committee Chairman Dough- 
ton at a week-end luncheon. 

Plans were completed to open concur- 
rent hearings on a new “war tax” bill by 
January 15. Meanwhile new revenue 
sources will be explored. (Page 44.) 


* * * 


Defense loans. War brought a sharp 
upturn in Treasury sales of defense stamps 
and bonds. Individuals bought $5,592,000 
worth in the first three days of the week, 
contrasted to $2,474,000 sold in the first 
three days of the previous week. 

Treasury also plans to enlist 16,000 busi- 
ness concerns to encourage employes to 
buy Defense Bonds in installments through 
weekly pay-roll deductions. 

* * * 


National income. Income tax payments 
now indicate a national income of $95,- 
000,000,000 a year—highest ‘on record. 
Commerce Department studies reveal pay- 
ments totaling $72,699,000,000 in the first 
10 months of the year. 

Higher incomes, however, do not mean 
high living standards, Senators were cau- 
tioned by Price Administrator Henderson. 
Wartime curtailment of civilian goods 
means inflation unless forthright action is 
taken, he said. 

* * * 


Alien property. Congressional commit- 
tees are studying measures to revive pro- 
visions of the World War Trading With 
the Enemy Act and other restrictive laws. 

Appointment of an alien property cus- 
todian to confiscate all alien property in 
the U.S. is proposed. Most of such prop- 
erty now is under Treasury supervision. 

* * * 


War contracts. To huge defense appro- 
priations, another $10,500,000,000 has been 
added. Half a billion will go into naval war 
planes; $25,000,000 to begin construction 
on four power dams in Tennessee. 


* * * 


(On pages referred to in parentheses 
above will be’ found more extended treat- 
ment of the topics mentioned.) 
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1939 and WAR-—and suddenly 
everybody looked anxiously to 
the railroads as the life lines of 
defense. Could they do their part 
of the job ahead? 


They did it in 1939. 
They did it again in 1940. 


And now the record for 1941 is 
in—and the railroads have han- 
dled the biggest transportation 
job in history. 


The railroads handled more traf- 
fic than in the busiest year of the 
first World War. 


-~handled more traffic than in 


Ca 





we, “In all the world no job is be- 

~ _ ing better done today than by 
4, the American Railroads” 

_, Hon. Clarence F. Lea of Cali- 


— fornia, 


Chairman, Comittee 


on Interstate and Foreign Com- 


merce, 


before the House of 


Representatives, Sept. 25, 1941 


the peak year 1929. 


—handled two-thirds of all the 
nation’s traffic — all the freight 
they were asked to haul. 


—hauled more tons more miles 
than any carrier in the world has 
ever transported in one year 
before. 


The railroads did the job without 
car shortages — without conges- 
tion—for industry—for agricul- 
ture — for defense, 


That record gives its own em- 
phatic answer to fearful talk of 
railroad bottlenecks. 


There weren’t any. And, with the 
continued cooperation of the 
government and shippers, there 
won't be any — provided only 
that the railroads are permitted 
to get the materials they must 
have to keep tracks, locomotives 
and cars in repair, and to buy new 
equipment to meet increased de- 
fense production. 


ASSOCIATION OF 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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HEAVY DUTY STAKE 


They’re powerful trucks —economical trucks — dependable 
trucks—fully capable of hauling America’s needs 




















Whether it be hauling food- equal... and because they’re 
stuffs for the nation... carrying Trucks “pe part dependable to the maximum 
supplies for the National Defense degree, as their record A.A.A. 
Program .. . or serving business 2 omg er tests clearly prove. t 
and industry which are serving That’s why you'll find that ‘ 
the nation—Chevrolet trucks for , , 1 
: . Chevrolet trucks, in all weight 5 
42 are an integral part of the oe . P Py 

. capacities, are the prime favorites i 
American scheme. a & 
on farm after farn., in industry 

The big, massive, hard-pulling, Cc H E 'VRO Le T after industry, on job after job. 
hard-working Chevrolets with That’s why shrewd, practical 
*‘Load-Master”’ engine are well All Chore ack, fees) truck operators, who value 
equipped to handle the roughest : 3 both time and money, buy more 
and toughest haulage require- Chevrolet trucks than any other 
ments. ...And the lighter Chev- make, year after year. That’s 
rolet trucks and commercial cars why approximately one third of 
also are equally fit and ready for all the trucks in use today are 
their particular jobs. Chevrolet trucks. | 











All are geared to haulage leader- Telephone or visit your Chev- ot 
ship for the service of America ... because they __ rolet dealer for the right truck for your job, and 
have plenty of power for the hardest pull... haul your loads with Chevrolets—the ‘‘Thrift- 
because they’re economical beyond any haulage Carriers for the Nation!’’ 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Sales Corporation, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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THE JOB AHEAD: 


PROBLEMS 


OF STRATEGY WE MUST SOLVE 


Defense of Philippines, Singapore, Britain, Suez Vital to Success 


Long, hard war to call 
for mobilization of industry, 
creation of huge armed force 


The United States is entering World 
War IT on the defensive. Its fleet is crip- 
pled after this country’s worst naval de- 
feat. Its air force is hurt by surprise at- 
tack. Its territory in the Philippines has 
been invaded. Its industry is barely 15 
per cent mobilized for war. Its Army is 
small and only partly equipped. 

This is the situation as the United States 
goes to war with Germany, Japan and 
Italy. The balance of power at sea has 
been upset by events. The immediate prob- 
lems from the point of view of war strat- 
egy are those that follow: 

To defend the Philippines. Defense of 
the Philippines is highly important. The 
islands are the only real base the United 
States possesses for use in striking at 
Japan. The attack by Japan at Pearl Har- 
bor was designed to cripple the American 
fleet and to knock out our air force so 


] neither could be used effectively to pro- 


tect shipments to the Philippines or to at- 
tack Japan’s fleet. As a result, the supply 
problem will now be harder because of 
Japanese control of islands flanking the 
central sea route to the Far East. Never- 
theless, it is vital to move ships, weapons, 
food and men to the Philippines if Japan 
is to be blockaded. 

To save Singapore. The main Japanese 
drive now is in the direction of that Brit- 
ish stronghold. The aim is to seize this 
base which dominates the trade routes to 
the rich Indies. If Japan succeeds, the 
chief point of war operations against her 
is in Japanese hands. If that happens, 
Japan controls the Indies. She then has 
access to oil and other vital war materials. 
The chance to starve out Japan by block- 
ade in that event is gone. At the same 


. time the United States then is cut off 
FKsiron rubber, tin and other vital supplies. 


: As a result the United States has almost 
as much at stake as Britain in defending 
Singapore. 


To protect England. The British Isles 
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remain this nation’s advance base guard- 
ing the most important outlet from Europe 
into the Atlantic. If those islands are lost 
or irreparably damaged, the United States 
faces an impossible task in controlling the 
Atlantic. That control is now in the Brit- 
ish and American navies. 

To guard Suez. The outlet from the 
Mediterranean guarding Britain’s lifeline 
to the Orient is likely to be the object of 
the next great German attack. Hitler is 
pulling aircraft and mechanized forces 
away from the Russian front. He may be 
in the process of moving against England, 
against the Mediterranean key points or 
against both. If Hitler could break through 





WHITE HOUSE ‘BLACKOUT’ 








- —Acme 


Lights blazed throughout the Executive Man- 
sion the first night of the war. A few nights 
later only a single light shone as the Presi- 
dent, like millions of his countrymen, began 
to observe blackout rules. Both pictures were 








taken from the far side of Pennsylvania Ave. 





Suez to make a juncture with Japan at 
Singapore, the whole structure of Anglo- 
American power in the East would col- 
lapse. So would the chance of starving 
either Germany or Japan. 

To bottle up France. The French fleet 
may be the key to control of the Medi- 
terranean and to the fate of Gibraltar. 
Germany wants to break out at Gibraltar, 
and use the French-fleet for attacks on 
British and American shipping in the 
South Atlantic. If this move succeeds, then 
this nation’s supply lines to South America 
are threatened. 

To keep Turkey out of the Axis. Hitler 
looks on Turkey as the road to oil. He also 
sees it as the road to India and to Suez. 
Behind the scenes in Turkey, his trouble- 
shooter, Count von Papen, has been work- 
ing. A long diplomatic game to win Turkey 
for the Axis is coming to a climax. This 
country is doing everything it can to get 
Turkey to stay out of the Axis. It urges 
the Turks to stand by their treaty of 
friendship with Britain. That is what the 
granting of lend-lease aid to Turkey 
means. 

To win Russian support. This is vital if 
the Allies are to attack Japan. Vladivostok 
is the nearest, most effective base for air 
attack. Without this base, the Philippines 
and Dutch Harbor in Alaska are too far 
away for round-trip flights. With it, the 
air can carry the war directly 
against Japan. With it, U.S. chances to 
avenge the Pear! Harbor disaster would be 
good; without it, slim. Russia feels that 
she is fighting the Allies’ battles on the 
Hitler front; has not yet joined in the war 
on the Japanese front. A pact is needed 
binding all Allies to fight on all fronts un- 
til victory. 

The job ahead. This job will demand 
immense armies, a vast air force and a gi- 
gantic navy. American forces will be fight- 
ing: 

In Africa, to defend West Coast air 
bases and perhaps safeguard Egypt and 
take Dakar. 

In the Philippines, to strengthen the 
embattled forces of General MacArthur. 

In China, to protect the Burma Road, 


forces 
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artery of United States war supplies. 

In England, to back up the Western 
Front in World War II. 

In Russia, to man bombers if any are to 
carry the war to Japan’s door, because 
only from Vladivostok is a direct offen- 
sive practicable. 

What the war shows to date. The 
United States Navy is not the strongest 
in the Pacific. Even the margin of supe- 
riority the U.S. and British had together 
has been swept away. The fleet was weak- 
ened when divided. It was hit hard at Pearl 
Harbor. The loss of the British battleships 
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Prince of Wales and Repulse was an- 
other blow. Despite later successes of 
American bombers, the United States now 
faces an enemy naval force stronger than 
its own. 

Air power is shown to be the key to sea 
power. Warships are as vulnerable to tor- 
pedoes launched from planes as from sub- 
marines. In the air, as on the sea, Japan 
has been vastly underrated. Two of the 
greatest victories for air power over sea 
power are now to Japan’s credit. 

The job in the air. Air power can still 
be a winning weapon in our hands. U.S. 


airmen have proved that they, too, can 
sink a battleship and other heavy war- 
ships from the air. To make the most of 
air power, this country must develop it 
and get going in the production of air- 
planes. We have the potential ability to 
defeat Japan in the air. We have the met- 
als and the machine tools. Our plant ca- 
pacity is already larger. It can be expanded 


many times. Japan’s cannot. Her short qq 
ages of raw materials will become greater . 


as she exhausts the iron, steel, aluminum 
and copper imported from this country be- 
fore we cut them off. If Japan has any 
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secret weapons or improvements, they can 
be ferreted out from planes shot down. The 
combined power of American science and 
American industrial power must be mobil- 
ized to give the United States the mastery 
of the air. 

The only road to victory. The United 
States is fighting for its life in a world- 
wide war. The Axis nations have powerful 
forces to throw against us by land, air and 
sea. Their troops are veterans of years of 
combat. They are driving for control of the 
seas. They would cut off our Allies, take 
away our trade, block our routes to raw 
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materials and reduce-the United States to 
a second-rate power among the nations of 
the world. They have sworn to fight years 
if necessary to reach their aims. 

There is no easy road to victory against 
such a combination. President Roosevelt 
warns that the nation faces a long, hard 
war if it is to win. That means mobilizing 
industry on a scale unknown before, to 
turn out planes, tanks, ships and guns to 
give the Allies clear supremacy. This means 
co-operation of employers and employes 
and a moratorium on strikes and lockouts. 
It means consumers will have to do with- 


out a great number of things that are 
manufactured out of metals. It means 
raising an Army of perhaps 5,000,000 men, 
extending the age limits of the draft, send- 
ing troops wherever needed. It means 
rushing naval construction full speed 
ahead. It means training and equipping a 
huge air force. 

Even then, it will be 1943 before the 
men and equipment can be ready for a 
general offensive against the Axis, and 
1945 before a two-ocean Navy can be 
mopping up the seven seas. Victory is the 
end of a long and winding trail. 
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LESSONS THE WAR HAS TAUGHT 


The Importance of Mastery of Air; Need for Antiaircraft Guns 


Experiences in initial 
clashes develop some new 
principles of warfare 


War in the Pacific is teaching the Unit- 
ed States costly lessons. One week of 
shooting puts many ideas of America’s 
strength and Japan’s weakness out the 
window. Japan’s air force was held in low 
esteem. Pearl Harbor sends respect for it 
soaring. The country wonders if the Unit- 
ed States Navy is in fact the “finest in the 
world.” Thinking on defense is 
to fit the facts of battle. 
lessons that stand out? 

First and foremost, 
is vital in modern war. 

Next, battleships can be sunk from the 
air. 

Almost as important, land troops must 
have control of the air above them. 

Again, lack of antiaircraft guns is a 
deadly weakness. 

To sum up, sea power, and land power 
as well, no longer exist apart from air 
power. Heavy warships going into battle 
without enough planes to command the air 
overhead risk disaster. 


revised 
What are the 


mastery of the air 


Japan’s successes 
and later our own have driven home this 
lesson. But there is still another. Land 
troops cannot win battles fighting blind 
with the air in the hands of their ene- 
mies. The airplane gives new meaning to 
some of the oldest maxims of war. 

One, airplanes make it more dangerous 
than ever to underestimate the enemy. 

Two, their speed gives new importance 
to the element of surprise. 

Three, the plane puts a new premium 
on bravery, as shown by the~>Marines’ 
dogged defense of Wake Island. 

Four, experience in the air is the best 
teacher. 

After a week of war, unanswered ques- 
tions are being studied by the American 
Army Air Command and the Navy air 
chiefs. Some of them are: 

What is the status of Japan’s aiy 
strength? How badly has the United States 
misgauged Japan’s power in planes and 
men? Are Japan’s bombers better than 
those being built for the United States 
Army and Navy? Is our Naval Air Force 
as much superior to that of Japan as had 
been supposed? How much success attrib- 
uted to Japan is due in fact to Nazi 
built machines? How much to Nazi air- 
men? What secret weapons and mechani- 
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cal improvements does Japan have that 
we do not? Is there a secret new explosive 
more powerful than our bombers are using? 
Some questions are answered. For exam- 
ple: 

Distance is no barrier. The oceans are 
no protection. Ideas of American “isola- 
tion” are discarded since Japan moved on 
Pearl Harbor from the Marshall Islands, 
nearly 2,000 miles away. In the Atlantic, 
the Azores are not much farther from 
New York City. 

This is one war, not several. Planes link 
the different fronts. Thus far there is no 
such thing as blockade by air of a nation 
having air power. 

The lack of heavy ordnance is taking 
heavy toll. Long-range antiaircraft guns 
are needed in great volume. More heavy 
artillery must be turned out quickly, if 
the Philippines are to be held. 

Censorship has its dangers. Public crit- 
icism based on facts is a spur. 
and self-praise are sedatives. Censorship 
was no handicap to the Japanese at Pearl 
Harbor. Too much censorship lulls armed 
forces to sleep. This gives the enemy his 
big chance to spring 


Secrecy 


a surprise. 


When the Axis powers talk peace, 
look out for war. The familiar Nazi strat- 
egy of ruse, surprise and attack in great 
force has worked once more. But, in the 
great success at Pearl Harbor, Japan used 
one new element. It sent its special envoy, 
Saburo Kurusu, to ask peace terms while 
it planned and started its attack. Thus 
the Japanese struck with a virtual flag 
of truce for cover. This lesson is to offer 
few more chances for Nazi surprise attack. 

But even some of the simplest rules of 
defense need reviving. Naval ships must 
be ever alert for attack from the skies. 
Adequate air patrols are vital to fleet safe- 

Bombing planes when grounded should 
be scattered and concealed, not parked 
wing-to-wing in the open. 

Over and beyond these details are 
broader and deeper questions. What is the 
underlying reason for Japan’s success at 
the start? How can the United States use 
the lessons of the first week of fighting? 
What must this country do to win the war? 

It is true that Japan had the advantage 
that is always on the side of the aggressor. 
That means the chance to choose when, 
where and how to strike. This is a tre- 
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Day-by-day record in the Battle of the Pacific, 


during the first week of participation by 


the United States as a full belligerent in the Second World War: 


American Announcements 
(official) 
December 7 


Twenty Japanese planes shot down in Pearl 
Hafbor attack. 


December 10 


29,000-ton battleship Haruna sunk off Luzon 
by U. S. Army bombers. 

Six loaded Japanese transports brnken up by 
Army and Navy bombers—all damaged, one 
capsized. 


December 11 


Second Japanese battleship 
Luzon. 

Japanese cruiser and destroyer 
Wake Island by U. S. Marines. 

Japanese forces checked on all land fronts. 

Chinese take offensive near Canton, on Main- 
land. 


damaged off 


sunk off 





December 12 

U.S. reports flight of Japanese fleet off Lu- 
zon. 

Marines clear Wake of enemy. 

Dutch reinforcements land in Malaya. 





Japanese Announcements 


December 7 


Japan attacks Pearl Harbor, Singapore, 
Hong Kong: lands in Northern Malaya. 

Claims two U.S. battleships sunk, four dam- 
aged; four cruisers damaged; scores of planes 
destroyed. 

1,500 dead; 1,500 injured* 


December 8 


Thailand capitulates. Air raids on Singa- 
pore and Mani a. 


December 9 

Japanese ashore in force in Malaya, attack- 
ing Kota Bahru Air Field. 

Landings effected in Northern and Western 
Luzon, Philippines. 

Capture of Guam and Midway reported. 





December 10 

Two British capital ships—Prince of Wales 
and Repulse—sunk off Malaya.* Two warships, 
two aircraft carriers and a U.S. submarine 
claimed. 

Kota Bahru Field captured. 

Heavier landings at Philippines. 


December 12 


Japan making a series of concentric thrusts 
at Luzon. Reinforcements land in North; new 
forces land at Southeast.* 

*<_Contirmed by U. S. or British. 
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= endous advantage. But that chance has 7 
‘been used, has passed, and will not be open peel / 
to Japan in the same way again. Beneath tug | ae 
it is a far different factor. Ke 2) ¥ “ 
' Japan is up to full-volume war produc- 36 | / TA eomest Araces 
tion. Japan’s industries have long been ° \‘¢ ra > a ee 
fully mobilized. Iron and steel, mostly oA Ss 
bought from us, are being made into guns j o* g/ 6 QM fers 
right now. Weapons and munitions are Xe ois 5 
being put into the hands of Japan’s fight- w\ y of 
ing men. jes x) 
| The United States is still lagging in de- by 


fense production. William S. Knudsen, Di- o/ ~~ Aes Mat: 
rector of the Office of Production Man- 7 ne A ie Mowanee, te. Seaee, 
agement, has called for a 168-hour week / 
: in plants engaged in war work. 
Potentially, the advantage is all on the 
side of the United States and our Allies. 
This country is rich while Japan is poor 
in raw materials. The latent power of the 
Allies is great when matched against the 
combined resources of Germany, Japan 
and Italy. The Allies have 64 per cent of ‘ 
the world’s iron production. The Axis has Px 
27 per cent. The Allies have 67 per cent of Y ee SSS POO AIR MITES 
the coal. The Axis has 29 per cent. The 
Allies have 86 per cent of the petroleum. Ranh — 
The Axis has $ per cent. 600 
In human resources, the Allies are also 
far superior. The Axis has larger armies. ¢ 
But the reserves of man power are on the ote 
ide of the Allied nations. They have Great oy * 
Britain’s millions, China’s millions and the 0% 
big populations of Russia and the United vs 
States to draw upon. In all they have 
1,300,000,000 people as against the 300,- 
000,000 of the Axis. Moreover, the Allies’ 
F energies are not used up in policing captive 
countries. 
In food and fiber, the Allies again have PALAWAN 
a big edge. Germany has been waging war 
in the bitter cold of Russia handicapped 
by acute shortages of both wool and cot- SLA 
ton. The Allied powers produce 69 per 
cent of the world’s wheat and 70 per cent 
of the sugar. The two sets of powers are 
about even as to the production of pota- 
toes. The Allies, however, produce much 
more abundantly of fats and protein 
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foods. 
But basic resources alone will never de- xy ann yo 
feat the Axis any more than they stopped sua "* reg i 
Japanese planes at Pearl Harbor. . 
To win the war for the Allies, two things ye, 4 KARAKELANG, IS: 
must be done. First, the wealth of raw —CORREGIDOR IS% ‘ wy 
materials in the United States must be con- ying nn Al % CLLEBES SLA 4 
verted into actual weapons and munitions Aetas tw tit Wort 0. 
for fighting. Second, the seas must be x 8 
kept open so that these sinews of war can . 4 
be transported to the troops of this and ix 4 
other Allied nations wherever they are a paLavA ona yi 
3 : : " . ‘) F 
an This means defensive war on the e yo? 
“ as and in the outposts until U.S. defense re m ’ 
production reaches full speed. The Axis 4 





is striking for victory now. The time left 
may be short. 
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Top Fighting Men on Whom 
Nation now Pins its Hopes 


The Shift From Civilian Leadership as Army and Navy Take Over 


Little-known officers who 
suddenly enter the spotlight 
focused by all-out struggle 


Bombs and bitter news turned American 
attention with a sudden wrench from ci- 
vilian to military and naval leaders. Pol- 
iticians and diplomats gave way to men of 
action in uniform. The time for words 
passed; deeds began to collect the blue 
chips. 

Pearl Harbor ended the months, even 
years, of talking about defense, of dicker- 
ing and studying and planning by men be- 
hind desks. How well those months had 
been spent was to be determined by flame 
and shell and ear-pounding explosive. 
Steady, aging Henry L. Stimson was to see 
how well America’s Army had been pre- 
pared for the supreme test; big, booming 
Frank Knox was to learn if the Navy was 
as good as he had claimed. 

The first blow, a stealthy surprise, 
shocked Army and Navy into a sudden 
realization that this was no pushover, but 
the real thing. The Japanese sneaked past 
the Asiatic Fleet of Admiral Thomas C. 
Hart and smashed into that-of Admiral 
Husband E. Kimmel which lay in bottle- 
necked Pearl Harbor. Striking from the 
air, in the early morning, the Japanese hit 
not only Admiral Kimmel’s fleet, but 
struck Major Gen. Frederick L. Martin’s 
Army air base at Hickam Field, smashing 
into the defenses that had been installed 
under the direction of Lieut. Gen. Walter 
C. Short.-Three times, Pearl Harbor was 
bombarded by planes on that first Sunday, 
and again on Monday morning; simultane- 
ously the Japanese were swarming against 
the Philippines and isolated American gar- 
risons on widely separated Pacific islands. 
Then the Japanese Son of Heaven declared 
war, a formality that had been carefully 
overlooked beforehand. 

Subsequent blows fell, thick and fast, 
on Lieut. Gen. Douglas MacArthur’s com- 
bined United States-Filipino army; on 
various units of Admiral Hart’s fleet; on 
detachments at Guam and Wake and Mid- 
way; spread alarm along the Pacific Coast 
in the Western Defense Command of 
Lieut. Gen. John L. De Witt. Before the 
week ended, Admiral Harold R. Stark’s 
Navy and General George C. Marshall’s 
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Army were in the war in desperate 
earnest, trying to regain prestige after that 
first smashing blow the Navy had taken. 

The first temper-cooling word an irate 
Congress got came from Maj. Gen. Henry 
H. Arnold’s Army Air Force. It bombed 
a Japanese battleship. And General Mac- 
Arthur’s hard-pressed forces in the Philip- 
pines fought gallantly to hold off Japa- 
nese landing forces. Then the Marine de- 
fenders of Wake Island sank a light cruis- 
er and a destroyer. 

President Roosevelt, however, was dis- 
posed to wait and see what the facts were 
before he blamed the men he put in the 
front lines of leadership in the Army and 
Navy. He, personally, had hand-picked 
many of these. Especially was this true 
of the Navy, where he served as Assistant 
Secretary in the last war. 

The fast-spreading war in the Pacific 
turned a beam of inquiry upon these men. 
And those scanning the lists of men whom 
the nation depends upon for deeds found: 

Admiral Stark: At the top of the Navy. 
He started in the Philippines in the last 
war as commander of the torpedo flotilla 
of the Asiatic Fleet. A squadron of small, 


old destroyers had been fitted out there. 
They were needed in the Mediterranean. 
The southwest monsoon was at its height. 
Admiral Stark got the job of taking them 
there. He got a Distinguished Service 
Medal for doing it. During the rest of the 
war, he was on the staff of Admiral Sims, 
commander of the United States forces in 
the Atlantic, and did recruiting duty in 
London. He is an ordnance expert and was 
chief of the Bureau of Ordnance for three 
years. 

Admiral Kimmel: Commander of the 
Pacific Fleet at Hawaii. Another ordnance 
expert; saw action in 1917 as an observer 
with the British Fleet at Heligoland in a 
raid; served twice in Asiatic and Pacific 
Fleets before going to Hawaii; serious- 
minded; brusque, aggressive; likes to hunt 
and golf; wanted to go into the Army, but 
couldn’t get a West Point appointment; 
was graduated in the upper third of his 
class; has two sons with submarines in 
the Asiatic Fleet; Navy men say he is ex- 
tra-cautious which might have been why 
the fleet was inside Pearl Harbor’s bottle- 
neck; President Roosevelt jumped him 
over 46 other officers to make him com- 
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Admiral Kimmel Maj. Gen. Grunert 


mander of the Pacific Fleet after Admiral 
James O. Richardson had objected to the 
transfer of part of the Fleet to the Atlan- 
tic. His ships were charged with patrolling 
the seas and seeing that no enemy got to 
Hawaii. They were armed with detection 
devices, had patrol planes. 

Admiral Hart: Commander of the Asi- 
atic Fleet. Reached the retirement age 
last year but was retained by President 
Roosevelt; salty-tongued, puts truth blunt- 
ly; talks little; was a midshipman in Span- 
Bh-American war; commanded two divi- 
sions of submarines in World War I; got a 
Distinguished Service Medal for knocking 
off German submarines; finished 13th at 
Annapolis in a class that turned out seven 
admirals; calls himself lucky; Navy men 
call him a man of action whom they would 
like to be with in time of trouble; likes his 
wife’s farm in Connecticut; has charge of 
the danger zone around the Philippines, 
north to Japan, south to Singapore and 
Netherlands East Indies. 

General Marshall: Army Chief of Staff. 
He helped to move the men and materials 
into position for the Meuse-Argonne fight 
in the first World War, got 820,000 men 
and 93,000 animals moved in 14 days un- 
der cover of darkness; helped command 
the first American attack of the war at 
Cantigny. General Marshall is not a West 
Pointer; was educated at Virginia Military 
Institute; served in the Philippines as a 
young second lieutenant. He commanded 
the Fifteenth Infantry in Tientsin for three 
years in the ’20s. 

General MacArthur: In the Philippines. 
Son of a soldier; was the youngest Chief 
of Staff the Army ever had; has 19 deco- 
rations for bravery in the first World War; 
personally led his men as brigade com- 

ander to capture hills 228 and 242 and 

e Cote de Chatilon. His first service was 
in the Philippines as a second lieutenant 
just out of West Point, where he had 
headed his graduating class. For the last 
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Lieut. Gen. Short Maj. Gen. Martin 
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Gen. Marshall Admiral Stark 
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six years, he has been an adviser to Pres- 
ident Manuel Quezon in developing Phil- 
ippine defenses and training an army. 
That army is being put to the test re- 
peatedly in efforts to repel invading Japa- 
nese. 

Maj. Gen. George Grunert: Co-operat- 
ing with General MacArthur. Served in 
the Philippines two years at the turn of 
the century; served later in Cuba; was a 
cavalryman; taught military science for 
three years; served as observer with Brit- 
ish in early years of first World War; was 
personnel officer for the First Corps in the 
big battle sectors; later was director of 
military intelligence and war plans courses 
at the Army War College; went back to 
Philippines in 1936. 

General Short: Commander of the Ha- 
walian Department. Was graduated from 
University of Illinois; went into Army as 
second lieutenant in 1902; served on gen- 
eral staff of First Division in France; got‘a 
Distinguished Service Medal; is an officer 
of the French Legion of Honor; Phi Beta 
Kappa; has written a book on the use of 
machine guns. General Short was charged 
with holding any invaders away from Ha- 
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waii. However, the Army depended on the 
Navy to bring word through detection de- 
vices and air patrols of the approach of 
the enemy. The Japanese struck swiftly 
and hard, eluding patrols, catching the 
fleet in the harbor, planes on the ground, 
pilots and technicians asleep. 

Maj. Gen. Frederick L. Martin: Com- 
mander of the Hawaiian air force, work- 
ing with General Short. Served a year in 
Hawaii prior to 1917; served in supply 
section in World War; commanded Army’s 
round-the-world flight in 1924 until his 
plane crashed into a mountain in Alaska; 
got a medal for the flight. 

Maj. Gen. Maxwell Murray: Com- 
mandant of the Hawaiian division. An 
artilleryman; was in command at Manila 
from 1908 to 1911; commanded Fifth 
Field Artillery at Soissons and in the 
Aisne-Marne offensive. 

Less closely associated with the scene 
of action is Maj. Gen. Henry H. Arnold, 
the Army chief of staff for air, who turned 
from infantry to aviation in 1916. His 
service has been carrying a heavy load in 
bombing raids on Japanese warships and 
defense tussles with the invaders. 

The sharpest test has fallen upon the 
Navy, however. Unlike the Army, which 
has undergone a shakedown of officer per- 
sonnel in every war since the Revolution 
and is aecustomed to it, the Navy has been 
put to the test more rarely, so that in the 
Navy the seniority system of advancing 
officers into the higher grades has been dis- 
turbed to a lesser degree than in the Army. 

Months ago, Secretary Stimson, after 
studying the records of the Army maneu- 
vers in Louisiana found that the Army 
held many officers who were either ineffi- 
cient or too old for active service. He set 
up a plucking board in the War Depart- 
ment to rid the Army of these and draw 
younger, more alert men into their places. 
The Navy found no occasion for a similar 
weeding-out process. 
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Plans for calling up men 
who now are deferred, and 
for new 18-to-65 age limit 


Man power now will be required by the 
Army and Navy, and in great quantity. 
The Army will seek 400,000 men in the 
weeks just ahead. The Navy will draw 
on the Selective Service System for an 
initial group of 50,000. 

In sight is the selection of an additional 
1,000,000 men above the 400,000 now 
sought, to bring the Army to a total of 
3,000,000. Before the Army can be ex- 
panded even to this extent there must be 
an increase in facilities for handling the 
men. Definite plans, at this stage, do not 
extend beyond that total. Longer-range, 
general plans are in terms of an Army of 
5,000,000 to 7,000,000 and an Army air 
corps of 2,000,000. All of those selected 
for service now are subject to military 
duty in any part of the world. 

These figures carry a close personal 
meaning for every young man and for 
many men not so young. They are going 
to mean a call to service for at least one 
member from most of the families of the 
nation members include young 
men. Right now there is no way to meas- 
ure the man power that will be drawn 
upon before this war is won. 

To date: A total of 17,500,000 men are 
registered in the age group 21 to 36. Out 
of this total, 10,000,000 are in the age 
group 21 to 28. Of the 10,000,000, more 
than 7,000,000 deferred because of 
dependents, about 400,000 have defer- 
ment because of occupations and more 
than 1,000,000 have been rejected for 
physical reasons. This leaves, in this age 
group, between 1,000,000 and 1,500,000 
men for service, of whom 700,000 to 800,- 
000 already have been called to service. 

From now on: There are in the 21-28 
group enough men to supply immediate 
needs for 400,000 additional men for the 
Army and the 50,000 wanted by the Navy. 
As soon as the demands go above that 
point, as they soon will, new sources of 
man power must be drawn upon. 

First sources are to be the following: 

Men with dependents. This is the big- 
gest single group which now is given de- 
ferment. The probability is that Congress 
will be asked to provide for monthly pay- 
ments to families of men called so that this 
reservoir of man power can be drawn upon. 


whose 
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MOBILIZING MAN POWER FOR WAR 


The Widening Military Draft; Conscription for Industry ls Ahead 


Before this group is called, however, there 
are others that will be tapped. 

Occupational deferment. Here are 
found about 400,000 men, of high physical 
qualification, who already are under the 
watchful eye of Selective Service officials. 
Their ranks are going to be combed care- 
fully, with the prospect that many will be 
taken: The basic policy of the Selective 
Service System is that no man shall be 
able to escape service merely because of 
a particular occupation. 

Age group 28-35. The Army found 
that men in this group did not make the 
best soldiers. With plenty of man power to 


all men, except those in the 4-F classifica- 
tion for physical reasons, are subject to 
call for limited military service. About 
half of those now classed as physically un- 
fit will be called to service. 

New crop. Young men are reaching the 
military age of 21 at the rate of about 100, 
000 a month. These men will be subject to 
registration and to examination and call. 
This crop of youth is a very big one and 
the source of much military strength. 

In addition, there are going to be 
changes in the law that wil! make it affect 
far more men than at present. Brig. Gen. 
Lewis B. Hershey, director of the Selective 
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GENERAL HERSHEY, SELECTIVE SERVICE DIRECTOR 
... The watchful eye of Government , , , 


draw upon in the past, the Army was re- 
leasing those who had been drafted and 
had reached the age of 28. Now, however, 
with men needed, this policy is to change. 


‘Not only are men over 28 to remain in 


service, but the Selective Service lists will 
be combed for eligibles. As one officer ex- 
plained: “It’s low-grade ore, from an 
Army standpoint. But I’m in favor of 
mining it for what it’s worth.” 

Physically unfit. Prospect is that this 
group soon will be reclassified, with all 
men now in the 1-B classification automat- 
ically moved by definition into the 1-A 
classification subject to immediate call. 
Also: Selective Service officials advise that 


Service System, has asked Congress for 
broad new powers in order that the man 
power of the nation may be registered and 
classified and brought under the watchful 
eye of the Government for whatever serv- 
ice may be demanded. 

The plans are as follows: 

Registration. To be extended to all per- 
sons between the ages of 18 and 65. Reg- 
istration and classification will enable the 
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Government to discover details about its = 
man power and thereby to make whateve 


effective use of that man power is re- 


quired for war. Military service would be 
limited to those of 45 years or younger. 


Lowered age limit. The Army and 
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@avy want the right to select young men 
“down to the age of 18. They now are lim- 
ited to men of 21 or above. The best fight- 
ing material is said to be found in the 
18-to-21 age group. Congress in the past 
has been wary of a reduction to this age 
level, but it did approve registration in 
the last war and probably will in this one 
as soon as pressures demand. 

Civilian defense. Service in this field 
now is entirely voluntary. It is probable 
that, with the start of extensive air raids 
against American cities, there will be a 
reorganization of this type of defense on 
a compulsory basis, with men drawn from 
the age groups or other groups deferred 
from fighting service. The use of Selective 
Service machinery to choose civilian de- 
fense workers is being studied. 

Draft of labor. Not yet in prospect. 
However, there is official attention being 


given to the problem that may arise when 


ting under way the machinery for a draft 
of women, and the British have had a se- 
vere labor problem for many months. It is 
possible that, if the war drags on, with 
heavy losses and with immense demands 
for men in the Army and Navy, there will 
be need for drafting of women. 

The over-all man power picture for the 
United States looks like this: 

In the present working force are about 
53,000,000 individuals. If this force is 
enlarged to include the same proportion 
of the population as in the last war, it will 
rise to 63,000,000. 

Of this number about 20,000,000 would 
be women. Deducting them, there would 
remain a masculine population in the age 
group 18 to 65 of about 43,000,000. The 
Army figures that one out of four can be 
counted upon as material capable of per- 
forming effective military service. 

Thus: This country can draw 
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NAVAL RECRUITS—‘REMEMBER PEARL HARBOR‘ 
. . . Officials are not blinking... 


construction of arms plants in areas far 
away from present centers of labor popu- 
lation creates a problem of employment. 
If necessary, this Government is ready to 
draft workers to serve in these plants just 
as it would draft men to serve in the Army 
or Navy. William Knudsen, director of the 
Office of Production Management, 
pressed the opinion that the policy from 
now on will have to be one of work or 
fight. At present this country still enjoys 
a large labor surplus, so that the supply 
roblem is not immediate. 

Draft of women. A policy of required 
labor service from women is not now in 
the cards. Great Britain is only now get- 
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10,000,000 men for the various military 
services and still have 53,000,000 persons 
in its working force. By drawing more 
heavily on older persons, on retired per- 
sons, on women and on young people over 
18 who now are going to school, this 
country could further augment its work- 
ing force and the force available for work. 
Officials are not blinking the fact that 
the U.S. may be straining itself to the lim- 
it of its man power before this war is won. 
What all of this means, briefly is this: 
For young men. There is near certainty 
of military or naval or air service for the 
physically fit youth of the country. Army 
and Navy expansion plans now are on a 








rather modest scale, owing largely to the 
fact that the country is not prepared to 
train or to arm larger numbers of men. 
Every prospect is, however, that, as war 
goes on, the number of men drawn into 
service will reach proportions that are 
unprecedented for this’ country. After 
what has happened to the American Navy 
in the Pacific due to air attack, it is cer- 
tain that all previous plans for expansion 
of air force will be stepped up even higher. 

For employers. There is the prospect of 
a tight situation in the months ahead. On 
the basis of projected Army-Navy expan- 
sion plans, it is probable that the unem- 
ployed of this country will largely be ab- 
sorbed before the end of 1942, after a 
few months of adjustment when unem- 
ployment may rise. Also, it is probable 
that the Government will begin to request 
the service of many key executives and 
managers. This may not be a formal draft, 
but it may approach that status as the 
demands for trained men to run _ the 
American war effort grow in urgency. 

Employers probably will be forced to 
get along with many inefficient workers 
in the months and years ahead. They will 
need to prepare to use a larger proportion 
of women workers and to find ways to 
improvise once the demands of military 
service cut heavily into the available sup- 
ply of the most efficient men workers. 

For employes. It is likely that there 
will be steady work at good pay. But: It 
also is likely that the Government will 
more closely regulate the use of income, 
so that living standards, instead of rising, 
may tend to decline as the war goes on. As 
soon as the available labor supply is ab- 
sorbed into industry there will be pres- 
sure for longer working weeks and longer 
working days. No present plans call for 
changing the provision for time-and-one- 
half for overtime. 

For farmers. The problem of farm labor 
is likely to become acute. The Selective 
Service System is not inclined to grant 
any general exemptions for farm workers 
as it did in the last war. “There must be 
no place where a man can go and get any 
kind of job and say that in this job he’s 
safe from military service.” Farm workers 
and farmers’ sons are highly prized by 
both the Army and Navy as the very best 
type of material for soldiers and sailors. 
Yet Government wants and needs in- 
creased production of farm commodities. 
This poses a problem that individual 
farmers may have difficulty in solving. 

Ail in all, the United States today poten- 
tially is strong in man power both for 
military service and for ‘industry. The 
war’s outcome will rest upon the speed and 
efficiency with which this man power is 
mobilized and brought to effective use. 
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The Hemisphere Front: 
Allies and Well-Wishers 


Why Some Latin-American Nations Threw in Their Lot 
With Us and Others Held Back at the Start of the War 


The strategic importance 
of supply lines. Dangers 
of Axis-inspired revolts 


In Central America: The nations from 
Panama northward, with the exception of 
Mexico, are betting openly on American 
victory in this war by declaring a war of 
their own against Germany, Italy and Ja- 
pan. 

In South America: The big nations are 
declaring their friendship with the United 
States and are abiding by agreements to 
open their ports to American warships, but 


certain. There always is the chance that 
Germany may break out of Europe through 
Gibraltar and may gain a strong foothold 
at Dakar on the West Coast of Africa to 
protect German ships looking for raw ma- 
terials in South America. There also is the 
chance that Japan may gain dominance in 
the South Pacific and may send her ships 
to South America for raw materials. 
These are real considerations that cause 
many Good Neighbors in this hemisphere 
to go slowly in placing their bets. Hesita- 
tion may trace to the evidence that Japan 
scored most heavily in her first encounters 
with the United States and Great Britain. 


—Wide World 


BRAZIL'S NAVY 
. . . counts on extensive U.S. aid 


are not yet making all-out bets on Amer- 
ican victory. 

The reason for this shading in attitudes 
is explained by informed officials to be this: 

In the Caribbean area the United States 
is supreme. Here American naval and air 
bases are rising in formidable numbers and 
strength. Regardless of what happens this 
nation should be able to defend this region 
from successful attack by any enemy. 

In the South Atlantic the naval and eir 
supremacy of the United States is not so 
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The fact that South American nations are 
almost totally unprepared to defend them- 
selves against attack by a major power is a 
reason for caution. 

At the same time: President Roosevelt is 
expressing American appreciation for the 
display of friendship that has been shown. 
Cordell Hull, Secretary of State, is calling 
an inter-American meeting to be held at 
Rio de Janeiro during the first week in 
January. 

In that meeting, as matters now stand, 


the United States, Costa Rica, Panama, 
Cuba, Nicaragua, Honduras, Haiti, the 
Dominican Republic, El Salvador and 
Guatemala will represent nations at war. 
Mexico, Venezuela, Argentina, Brazil, Chile, 


’ Uruguay, Colombia and Peru will repre- 


sent nations at peace, but friendly. How 
that friendship will be implemented re- 
mains to be seen. 

This whole situation is regarded as of 
major importance to the United States. 
Reasons why are these: 

Panama Canal. This vital link in the 
American defense system can be vulner- 
able to sabotage or even to attack by air. 
If governments of nearby nations should 
be lax, or should be unfriendly in their 
attitudes to the United States, they could 
thereby create major difficulties for the 
defenders of the Canal, whose task is diffi- 
cult enough as it is. 

Bases. Japan’s initial advantage in the 
Pacific and the threat that Germany may 
get into the South Atlantic raise the ques- 
tion of convoy for American ships carry- 
ing raw materials from South America. 
Facilities for fueling and even repairing 
American warships and merchant ships 
will be needed. The attitude of Latin- 
American nations concerned becomes of 
major importance. 

Diversions. It is known that Germany 
has prepared the ground for revolt in sev- 
eral South American countries. If those 
nations now were at war with Germany 
and Japan, they could deal more firmly 
with groups in their midst who are sus- 
pected of friendship with the enemies of 
this country. Without formal war, there 
always is the chance that revolutionary 
elements can carry on their activities with- 
out suppression. 

For those and other reasons, the United 
States is deeply interested in the attitudes 
and the acts of other nations in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

The stakes in this war, however, are 
recognized as so high and the uncertainties 
of the war as so great that there is no open 
criticism Sf the attitude of South Ameri- 
can nations. In fact, most officials feel that 
those nations have gone even further than 
might have been expected in showing their 
friendship to the United States. 

The lesson for this country seems to be 
that not everybody is ready to bet at the 
present stage on an American victory in 
the present war. 

As soon as American armed forces begin 
to win decisive victories against Japan and 
Germany the attitude may change. Until 
that time, the United States may face 
problems in this hemisphere. The size of 
those problems will probably grow and 
contract in direct proportion to victories 
won or defeats suffered. 
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. Steps for defending home 
front. Pledge to avenge 

. losses at Pearl Harbor 

S. 

President Roosevelt stepped calmly, 
~ without a backward glance or word of re- 
a crimination, into the job that he had sensed 
. long ago would be his. Time that had been 
d short was gone. The last crumb of sand 
“ was in the bottom of the glass. War 
d brought the time for quick decisions, 
7 prompt leadership, blood and courage. 

. Bombs in Pearl Harbor set off the fuse. 

Thereafter action was placed at a machine- 
” gun rate to fit the American mood. For the 
y first time, Mr. Roosevelt could speak the 


mind of a whole people with a will for 
deeds. 


» Congress, no less than the President, 
8 caught this mood. Quick conferences 
cleared the channels for fast action. And 
ze not a single member failed to cheer when 
df he came to tell in crisp words of Japan’s 

deed and ask for the declaration. Three 
y times, the members stood to give such an 
. ovation as Franklin D. Roosevelt never 

before had heard on Capitol Hill. Ten 


days ago, Republican Leader Joseph Mar- 
tin had been talking about politics. Sena- 


tors Gerald Nye, (Rep.), of North Dako- 
f ta, and Bennett Champ Clark, (Dem.) , of 
c \Ussouri, had been shouting against poli- 
y 


cies that they said led to war. Now, they 
stood to cheer with the rest. Cabinet and 
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AT THE WHITE HOUSE: FIRST THE SIGNATURE .. . 


lhe President's Weele 


e Reg. U.S. 


Supreme Court forgot dignity to join. 
Interventionist, isolationist, Republican, 
Democrat, those were names that had van- 
ished in Pearl Harbor’s smoke. 

A scant 500 words were all he needed to 
tell the story: How Japan had talked peace 
and planned bombing; had bombed the 
Fleet and Army, killed Americans, at 
Hawaii while its peace envoy talked with 


PRESIDENT AT CAPITOL 




































CCEPTING THE AXIS CHALLENGE 


Two War Messages; Swift Use of Emergency White House Power 


the American Secretary of State; had 
spread its attack through the Pacific. 

“Always we will remember the charac- 
ter of the onslaught against us. 

“No matter how long it may take us 
to overcome this premeditated invasion. 
the American people in their righteous 
might will win through to absolute victory. 

“I believe I interpret the will of the 
Congress and of the people when I assert 
that we will not only defend ourselves to 
the uttermost but will make very certain 
that this form of treachery shall never en- 
danger us again... . 

“T ask that the Congress declare that 
since the unprovoked and dastardly attack 
by Japan on Sunday, December 7, a state 
of war has existed between the United 
States and the Japanese Empire.” 

He turned away on the arm of his tall, 
balding son, James Roosevelt, a uniformed 
Marine captain. Just 59 minutes after he 
had left the chamber, the House finished an 
all-but-unanimous vote to find that the 
Senate had beaten it in the race to declare 
war. It adopted the Senate bill. Only Jean- 
nette Rankin, (Rep.), of Montana, had 
voted “no.” Harold Knutson, (Rep.), of 
Minnesota, who, like her, had voted “no” 
in 1917, this time voted “aye.” The Senate 
vote had been unanimous. 

Backed by this display of a united will, 
supported by telegrams and messages 
that poured into the White House, the 
President took over the civilian and mili- 
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- - « THEN THE BLOTTER—AND WAR COMES TO AMERICA 
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A Vital Message. 
To Fleet Operators: | 


Sh oS 
Check Gasolene Waste 
Now Through 


Power Prover Service 


As a user of petroleum products 
in large quantities, you owe it to 
your country and yourself to 
avoid waste carefully in the pres- 
ent fuel situation. And one im- 
portant step you can take in that 
direction is to give your fleet the 
protection of Cities Service 
Power Prover Service. 


Power Prover Service measures 
the combustion efficiency of your 
engine—shows how much gaso- 
lene is being wasted. Then, by 
means of a testing and adjusting 
routine, engines are tuned to 
A-1 efficiency. 


More then 5,000 fleet owners de- 
pend on Power Prover Service 
to keep their equipment in prime 
operating condition. Actual 
records show gasolene and oil 
economies up to 30 %—also im- 
pressive reductions in repair and 
overhaul expenses. 


The coupon below will bring you 
full details on Power Prover 
Service. Mail it today. 








9 a ae 


| CITIES SERVICE POWER PROVER 


\ Sixty Wall Tower, Room 1326, New York 


f 
Gentlemen: We are interested in cut- , 
ting the oil, gasolene and maintenance I 
cost on our fleet. Please send us de- 

tails explaining how the Cities Service I 
Power Prover Service will help us do it. | 
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tary controls that came to his hands by 
precedent and statute, controls that gave 
him powers such as had been held by 
Woodrow Wilson in 1917. 

Mr. Roosevelt called for a seven-day- 
week pace of production, arranged for a 
labor and industry conference to work 
out a plan to assure labor peace duriag 
the war. He promised that the public 
would receive its news of the war after 


rumor and report had been sifted for fact . 


and a determination had been made that 
the news would not give aid and comfort 
to the enemy. 

When Americans gathered around their 
radios, they heard in the President’s voice 
the same calm, purposeful tone that had 
quieted the national nerve fiber in his first 
fireside chat when banks had closed in 
1933. For the war crisis, he had had even 
more time for deliberate planning. Far 
back in October, 1937, two years before 
war broke upon Europe, he had said in 
Chicago that the world political situation 
was “such as to cause grave concern and 
anxiety” to all “who wish to live in peace 
and amity.” 

Now the President did not say, “I told 
you so.” He recited the Japanese and Nazi 
pattern of conquest, counted off the coun- 
tries that had fallen before them and said: 
“We are now in this war. We are all in it 
—all the way. Every single man, woman 
and child is a partner in the most tre- 
mendous undertaking in American history. 
We must share together the bad news and 
the good news, the defeats and the vic- 
tories—the changing fortunes of war.” 

His words had gone to the biggest ra- 
dio audience in history. Virtually every 
adult American had listened. Telegrams 
and letters piled in. For the first time in 
Mr. Roosevelt’s career, all were ayfprov- 
ing, many volunteered service in any Ca- 
pacity. One such came from General John 
J. Pershing, now 81, offering his services 
“in any way in which my experience and 
strength, to the last ounce, will be of help. 
Mr. Roosevelt told the General, “You are 
magnificent,” and, “your services will be 
of great value.” 

By proclamation and order, the Chief 
Executive sent the war machine into full 
speed. One order tcld what to do about 
enemy aliens inside the country. They were 
rounded up by the hundreds. Another 
mapped out defensive sea areas in the wa- 
ters around strategic harbors. The harbors 
are being mined against enemy craft. A 
proclamation bespoke the heavy expenses 
of the Red Cross and asked for $50,000,- 
000 from the public. 

Even as Mr. Roosevelt geared the na- 
tion for war against Japan, ominous stir- 
rings were evident in Berlin. Germany and 
Italy had pledged themselves to aid Japan, 
just as Japan had promised them help if 
the United States entered the war against 
them. Mid-week found Hitler and Musso- 
lini ready to declare war. When Axis diplo- 
mats gave word of the declaration, Mr. 
Roosevelt needed only 150 words to con- 
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vey this news to Congress: 

“On the morning of December eleventh, 
the Government of Germany, pursuing its 
course of world conquest, declared war 
against the United States. 

“The long known and long expected has 
thus taken place. The forces endeavoring 
to enslave the entire world now are moving 
toward this hemisphere. 

“Never before has there been a greater 
challenge to life, liberty and civilization. . .” 

Almost as if by afterthought, he added: 

“Ttaly also has declared war against the 
United States.” 

Mr. Roosevelt’s brevity was matched by 
Congress. It voted unanimously, without 
debate, Miss Rankin recording herself 
simply as “present.” 

At his press conference, the President 
noted that bond and stamp sales had 
leaped up, that Britain was offering muni- 
tions to America from Canadian plants, 
that the ore-hauling season had been ended 


“WE AIN‘T MAD .. .’ 


—Harris & Ewing 


Early’s desk read, “We Ain‘t Mad With | 
Nobody,” when the Japanese attacked. That | 
slogan is out for the duration as the White | 
House spokesman grimly continues to relay | 
important news from the President to the 
public through the press. 


| The slogan behind Presidential Secretary 
| 





in the Upper Lakes by ice but that steel 
plants had plenty. He praised the Marine 
defenders of Guam, was pleased by the 
co-operation of Latin-American nations, 
said casualty lists would not be made pub- 
lic, and that a Senator who charged ineffi- 
ciency to the Navy at Pearl Harbor did 
not know what he was talking about. Sen- 
ator Tobey (Rep.), of New Hampshire, 
had made such a charge. 

The President’s voice and demeanor 
were as unstrained and calm as if his week 
had been devoted to a fishing trip. But a 
soldier in steel helmet moved through the 
White House lobby, others patrolled the 
streets—outside with fixed bayonets, and 
one with a Tommy gun stood at the edge 
of the White House grounds. 
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Remingtons newest 


gift for men 





The Remington “Foursome” Shaver—only electric shaver with FOUR cutting heads. Newest addition to the Remington line, used and recommended by 16,000 barbers. 


FOR CHRISTMAS—THE WORLD'S FINEST ELECTRIC SHAVER. There is a certain something about presenting 


a man with a gift bearing the name“ Remington” which cannot be measured in ordinary terms. For 


men naturally associate this name with the precision.of Remington Rand tabulating machines, 


& 


products | 
y) 


ACCOUNTING 
yNelel lire] 
Calculating 
Bookkeeping 


for the United States and British Governments. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 
Dexigraph 
Fili.1-a-record 
Portagraph 


Remington Rand is today also manufacturing precision 


— 


SYSTEMS 
Kardex 
Safe-Cabinets 
Filing Cabinets 


TABULATING 
Punches 
Sorters* 


Tabulators 


TYPEWRITERS — 


Noiseless 
NY lelilelelae} 
Portable 


REMINGTON RAND 





SUPPLIES 
Carbon Paper 
Ribbons 


Duplicator Stencils 





New War Front: 
Line-Up of Forces 
In the Far East 


The battle area of this war between the 
United States and Japan extends over a 
front 6,000 miles long. That front lies 
from 3,000 to 8,000 miles away from con- 
tinental United States. 

Many of the problems that will make 
this a difficult war grow from these facts: 

First, Japan is operating behind a screen 
of protecting islands that make an attack 
upon her mainland very difficult. This 
forces the United States either to operate 
through long-distance blockade or to un- 
dertake the difficult and costly operation 
of conquering the fortified Japanese islands 4 LADT| TOS TOK 
one by one. In this game, the Japanese ‘ 4 
scored first by attacking and even tempo- 
rarily threatening to take the American 
islands that are steppingstones to the Far 
East. 

Next, there is the problem of supply. 
Japan, of course, is vulnerable over the 
long run because she is not self-sufficient 
economically. But neither are the Philip- 
pine Islands self-sufficient, and the United 
States must supply those islands across 
more than 8,000 miles of water. Here 
again, the Japanese, with their great num- 
ber of fortified islands can hide warplanes 
and submarines which will prey upon 
any American shipping that attempts 
to supply war material to the Philip- 
pine Islands and to the British, Chinese 
and Dutch forces in the other areas. 

Then there is the problem of man power. 
Japan possesses 1,800,000 troops, more 
than half of whom are immobilized in 
China and Manchukuo. The 125,000 Jap- 
anese in Formosa and the 200,000 in Indo- 
China are the spearheads of invasion 
forces against British and United States 
possessions in the Far East. In opposition 
are 3,000,000 Chinese, untrained and large- 
ly unarmed; 150,000 British troops in the 
Malay area; 125,000 Indonese and Dutch 
soldiers in the Dutch East Indies, and 
150,000 United States troops in the Philip- 
pines, of whom only 25,000 are American 
regulars. 

Distances in the Pacific are great. Those 
distances did not frighten the Japanese 
from attacking Hawaii, which is more 
than 4,000 miles from Japan and less than 
3,000 miles from the United States, or 
from attacking the Philippines which are 
2,000 miles from Japan. 

Briefly, what now is happening is a 
demonstration of what modern weapons 
do to time and distance. 
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10,400 Guns for Merchant Ships from 
Steel Conserved by Preformed Wire Rope 





*& It pays to use preformed wire rope. Being preformed this ‘‘rope”’ lasts 
longer—cuts the number of machine shutdowns—steadies production. It 


is easier, faster, safer to handle. It saves both time and money. 


* But preformed wire rope does far more than that. By lasting longer, it 
conserves steel, and steel is a vital necessity to America today. Anything 


that helps conserve steel for America is of itself a vital necessity. 


* The steel conserved this year by the longer service of preformed wire rope 
would be enough to build more than 10,400 3-inch caliber guns for mer- 


-chant ships. 


*& Preformed wire rope is an essential to industry, a necessity for the Nation. 


PREFORMED WIRE ROPE 


Ask Your Own Wire Rope Manufacturer or Supplier 










































Ernest T. Weir 


Pittsburgh, Pa.; Chairman of the Board, 
National Steel Corp., 
answers: 

The only possible answer to your ques- 
tion is “yes.” Congress should give that 
answer by passing legislation that will re- 
move employer - em- 
ploye relations from 
the field of debate. 
We are at war. Noth- 
ing should be per- 
mitted to distract the 
attention of either 
employes or manage- 
ment from the only 
job that counts. That 
job is production. 
Agitation by union bosses for the closed 
shop or other organizational advantages at 
the expense of production is costly at any 
time and would be disastrous now. Dr. 
John R. Steelman’s handling of the cap- 
tive mine case clearly indicates that leg- 


w'™ is the only answer. 


Senator Elbert D. Thomas 


(Dem.), Utah; Chairman, Senate Committee 
on Education and Labor; Member, Senate 
Committees on Foreign Relations and Mili- 
tary Affairs, 


answers: 

Freezing means holding both good and 
bad as they are. 

No one really wants that. To freeze 
something, sounds good to the unthought- 
ful, but, to be frozen, means death or 
something close to it. You cannot freeze a 
social or economic trend. 

[I prefer an honest approach. To avoid 
advantage-taking on the part of any one 
is the best way to work for the common 
interest. 


(by telegraph) 


—Wide World 


S. W. Utley 


Detroit, Mich.; President, Detroit Steel Cast- 
ing Co.; Former President, National Foun- 
ders Association and American Foundry- 
men’s Association, 


answers: 


I do not believe that any arrangement 
which makes membership in a labor un- 
ion, a church or any other organization a 
condition of employment has any place 
a the economy of a free people. A people 
annot long remain free if the majority of 
its workers can obtain a livelihood only 
by paying tribute to and obtaining a li- 
cense from labor leaders or anyone else. 


(by telegraph) 
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Question of the Week 





Should Existing Employer-Union Relations 
Be ‘Frozen’ for the Duration of the War? 





Now that the United States is at 
war, urgent needs have arisen for 
increased output of all material 
vital to the national defense. There 
have been widespread demands 
in and out of Congress that some 
action be taken to prevent any in- 
terruption of production as a result 
of labor troubles. In order to obtain 
a cross section of informed opinion 








on this important subject, The United 
States News asked outstanding 
leaders of labor and management 
and members this 
question: 


of Congress 


Should existing relations of 
employers and unions be 
“frozen” for the duration of 
the war? 

Answers are presented herewith. 








The compulsion of the closed 
should be prohibited both 


emergency and normal times. 


shop 
during the 


Emil Rieve 


New York City; General President, Textile 
Workers of America; Vice President, Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 


answers: 

I recommend that the Government call 
a conference of labor and industry to lay 
the basis for relations between the two for 
the duration of the 
war. 


(by telegraph) 


No activity in our 
national life is more 
important 
dustrial 

Other nations at 
war have learned that 
morale is one of the 
most important’ ele- 
ments of production. 
Morale will suffer if labor is arbitrarily 
limited by law. 


than in- 
production. 


—Wide World 


Rep. Robert Ramspeck 


(Dem.), Georgia; Member, House Commit- 
tees on Labor, and Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries; Chairman, House Committee on 
Civil Service, 
answers: 

I feel that the wisest solution of the 
problem facing us would be for the lead- 
ers of labor and of industry to sign a bind- 
ing agreement for voluntary arbitration, 
to be applied to all cases where the normal 
procedures of collective bargaining, con- 
ciliation and mediation may fail to solve 
the difficulties. 

We should have a law requiring that all 
disputes affecting national defense be sub- 
mitted to mediation before any stoppage 
of work occurs. 


(by telegraph) 


Senator Taft 


(Rep.), Ohio; Member, Senate Committees 
on Education and Labor, Finance and Bank- 
ing and Currency, 


answers: 

I believe existing relations of employers 
and employes relating to closed and open 
shops should be frozen for the duration of 
the war unless mod- 
ified by voluntary 
agreement. Nor 
should this suspend 
organization for col- 
lective 


(by telegraph) 


bargaining 
where there is no or- 
ganization today. 

this 
freezing relation can- 


Of course, 





—Wide World 
not cover wages and 

working conditions, which must be worked 
out in each plant, subject only to com- 
plete conciliation, mediation and fact-find- 
ing procedure. 


A. D. Lewis 


Washington, D.C.; Chairman, United Con- 
struction Workers Organizing Committee, 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, 


answers: 

American labor, which loyally supports 
the nation in its crisis, believes that every 
effort should be made to maintain tradi- 
tional democratic liberties in our own na- 
tion. The “freezing” of labor status would 
be a dangerous act which would prevent 
many low wage earners from obtaining 
justified increases consistent with the ris- 
ing costs of living. 

We believe that free labor can outpro- 
duce slave labor and the maximum in pro- 
duction is to be obtained through a sys- 
tem of voluntary mediation and through 
maintenance of the basic rights of collec- 
tive bargaining. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened’ 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Reprinted from ihe (siue of May 37, 1940 
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Those of us who have sons of military age must 
needs take counsel of each other. We observe about us 
a nation which cries out against war, which foresees its 
horrors and protests firmly the ultimate futility of 
force as a means of adjusting the conflicts of human 
society. But as we perceive reason challenged by brute 
force, as we see ruthlessness let loose on a more vicious 
scale than ever the world has known, we must not 
assume that a belated upbuilding of our Army, our 
Navy, and our Air Forces will alone protect us against 
the savagery of a mad invader. 

Materials we can assemble and fabricate into weap- 
ons of war. Men we can mobilize and train in the 
arts of combat. But the spiritual preparedness which 
makes heroism possible and sacrifice easy to bear 
cannot emerge from a self-centered indulgent people. 

For decades now we have grown fat on the food 
of an abundant land. We have piled gold into heaps 
of incalculable wealth. We have applied the gains of 
science to attain luxuries unsurpassed. We have had 
creature comforts unparalleled. Time and space have 
yielded to our touch as we have multiplied eagerly 
the life-hours of the human span. 

Even the coming of depression has not given the 
people as a whole any taste of real suffering. The bil- 
lions of dollars for relief have cushioned the blow to 
the poverty-stricken, even as they have conveniently 
removed from the eyes of the more fortunate the an- 
noying spectacle of their brethren in distress. 

The genius of invention and the achievements of 
mechanization have put an emphasis on man’s ego, 
for we are told that man has outgrown mysticism 
and that spiritual strength is something only for the 
scft-natured among us. We have little dreamed that 
tomorrow the spiritual vitality of our nation would 
depend on the resoluteness of our individual sur- 
render to the will and service of Divine Providence. 


IS DEATH WORSE’ We can appropriate huge funds 
FOR US THAN for airplanes. We can train thou- 
THOSE IN EUROPE? sands of pilots. We can quickly 

. transform ingots of steel into 
battleships and armored tanks. But we shall not 
know the meaning of courage till the fathers, the 
mothers, and the sons and daughters who face a 
realistic world of tomorrow do so with a knowledge 
of what service to our fellow man can and does mean. 
If the purpose of things is to aggrandize self, to hold 


THE DEFENSE WE CANNOT BUY 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 





tight to materialism, to seek shelter for our trembling 

selves even as men die gallantly abroad for the en 
fense of humanity against slavery, against bondage, 

against the bestial fury of an enemy who scoffs at 

neutrality and scorns the simp's requirements of pro- 

tection for innocent women and children—if to fear 

death because it is presumably a worse fate for us 

than it is for those in Europe who now sacrifice all for 

principle, then must it be said a decadent, selfish 

America is destined to no greatness in our time. 


CIVILIZATION, 
ITSELF, HANGS 
IN THE BALANCE 


We have eloquently condemned 
war. We have earnestly exhort- 
ed fate to keep us out of war. We 
have decried any meddling that 
might provoke any nation into combat with us. But 
we cannot now stand aloof and see the last remnants 
of democracy and Christian culture swept from 

earth as the invader devastates lands where for céiX , 
turies peaceful peoples have toiled without malice. 

The time may be coming even this very year when 
north of us a free people—the Canadian nation—may 
harbor in refuge the seat of the British Empire, when 
the British fleet may either be captive in the hands of 
the Nazi victor or waiting in American waters for 
another thrust at its enemy. Civilization hangs in the 
balance, empires totter, men gladly give their lives for 
country and for freedom—to emancipate more than 
half of Europe’s peoples already enslaved. 

We who want our comforts and yet will venture | 
naught for future security need not, if such philosophy | 
prevails, look forward to normal times or the so- | 
called blessings of peace. For as the sovereignty of 
nations change, as a few tyrants extend their govern- 
ment over vast areas of the earth’s surface, those who 
are thinking only of the immunity of their precious 
lives and their possessions will not sleep easy again. 
The days of freedom are numbered unless another 
Waterloo can stem once more the tides of tyranny. 

The world is today bewildered as it seeks to replen- 
ish its spiritual faith. Why, it is being asked, is war 
being forced upon us? Why, it might better be asked, 
has the human race persisted these many years in 
quest of wealth and power without learning the true 
meaning of service and sacrifice? 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
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As crisis in our national security develops, there is need 


for the laying of a spiritual 


foundation—Demo- 


cratic flabbiness is challenged by Nazi stoicism. 


of service to each other both at home and abroad. 
Maybe the opportunity is about to be vouchsafed us 
to prove that the heritage which brave men passed on 
to these generations has not ended. Maybe when we 
cleanse our souls of the sins of a materialistic world, 
we shall not know fear—we shall not be unready to 
make the supreme sacrifice. 

We have been taught to believe that to die is not 
the end, but the beginning. Our nation cannot make 
secure the blessings of freedom to those who come 
after us if we are afraid to defend freedom now. We 
seek no war of offense. We crave nobody’s territory 
and no nation’s wealth. We would be content to live 
in peace on this continent for ages to come. But we 
have a duty to the other nations of this hemisphere 
and to our children of tomorrow who will call them- 
elves Americans. If we find inside ourselves the spir- 

) virility that sends us into the crusade, not with 
eyes downcast, but with our hearts lifted to the great- 
est challenge of all times we shall not falter. 


DEFENSE WE NEED 
CAN COME ONLY 
BY REGENERATION 


We cannot buy courage nor in- 
still in craven minds the will to 
resist the aggressor. But we can 
ask ourselves whether the su- 
preme ego which has dominated decades of selfish in- 
dividualism can ever do battle successfully against a 
foe whose Spartan body is not flabby with the fat of 
a boundless acreage. Can we match the supple phy- 
siques of these trained youth who know Nazism as a 
new creed displacing deliberately the Christianity of 
yesteryears? What has a Christian nation to offer in 
return—what armor do our crusaders wear? 

We cannot understand the meaning of these fateful 
hours of history unless we can turn to God and be- 
seech Him to give us the courage and spiritual 
strength which forges the defense we cannot buy. It 
will rehabilitate mankind when peace is made for 
some day freedom must come, also, to the German 
people, who, regimented under compulsion, misled by 
specious claims and denied access to the truth, fight 
bravely under the terrible discipline of a despotism. 

Meanwhile, we ask why God permits these rivers 
of blood to flow and for what purpose. We must sur- 
mise that in His wisdom He looks to us to find the 
er to our man-made catastrophes. In the grim 
Adays of our own War between the States, Abraham 
Lincoln in his Second Inaugural Address said: 





“Neither party expected for the war the mag- 
nitude or the duration which it had already at- 
tained. Neither expected that the cause of the 
conflict might cease with, or even before, the 
conflict itself should cease. Each looked for an 
easier triumph, and a result less fundamental and 
astounding. Both read the same Bible, and pray 
to the same God; and each invokes His aid 
against the other. It may seem strange that any 
men should dare to ask a just God’s assistance 
in wringing their bread from the sweat of other 
men’s faces; but let us judge not, that we be not 
judged. 


LINCOLN AGAIN 
SPEAKS TO US 
OF FAITH IN GOD 


“The prayers of both could 
not be answered — that of 
neither has been answered 
fully. The Almighty has His 
own purposes. ‘Woe unto the world because of of- 
fenses! For it must needs be that offenses come; 
but woe to that man by whom the offense 
cometh.’ If we shall suppose that American 
slavery is one of those offenses, which, in the 
providence of God, must needs come, but which, 
having continued through His appointed time, 

He now wills to remove, and that He gives to 

both North and South this terrible war, as the 

woe due to those by whom the offense came, 
shall we discern therein any departure from those 
divine attributes which the believers in a living 

God always ascribe to Him? 

“Fondly do we hope—fervently do we pray— 
that this mighty scourge of war may speedily 
pass away. Yet, if God wills that it continue un- 
til all the wealth piled by the bondsman’s two 
hundred and fifty years of unrequited toil shall 
be sunk, and until every drop of blood drawn with 
the lash shall be paid with another drawn with 
the sword, as was said three thousand years ago, 
so still it must be said, ‘the judgments of the Lord 
are true and righteous altogether.’ ” 

Thus spoke America’s greatest citizen—a citizen 
whom all the world has since learned to revere as the 
spokesman of freedom. Today and tomorrow the 
voice of ‘Lincoln speaks again to us and bids us have 
faith in God as we prepare with unflinching spirit to 
give our lives and our properties to the cause of hu- 
man liberty. 
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WAR: ALL-OUT PRESS SUPPORT 


Unanimous Approval of U.S. Declarations Against Axis Powers 


Confidence, with belief that 
the fight will be hard. The 


call for national unity 


Declarations of war against the Axis 
nations, Japan, Germany and Italy, are 
supported unanimously by the nation’s 
press. Editors couple bitter denunciations 
of Japan’s treacherous attack with pleas 
for national unity and an all-out war ef- 
fort under the leadership of the President. 

The Chicago (Ill.) Tribune (Ind.) de- 
clares: “War has been forced on America 
by an insane clique of Japanese militarists 
who apparently see the desperate conflict 
into which they have led their country as 
the only thing that can prolong their pow- 
er. Thus the thing that we all feared, that 
so many of us have worked with all our 
hearts to avert, has happened. That is all 
that counts. America faces war through no 
volition of any American. All of us, from 
this day forth, have but one task. That is 
to strike with all our might to 
protect and preserve the Amer- 
ican freedom that we all hold 
dear.” 

“Now, at long last,” says the 
New York Times (Ind. Dem.), 
“the great issue has been joined. 
Now the inescapable struggle 
of our time begins. Now all 
masks are dropped, all doubts 
are gone, all values stand re- 
vealed. Now Germany and Italy 
join treacherous Japan in her 
attack on the United States— 
and the American people go to 
total war in defense of their 
lives, their liberties, their very 
existence as an independent na- 
tion.” 

“The cold-blooded 
ness of Japan’s course,” 
the Youngstown (O.) Vindi- 
cator (Ind. Dem.), “can be 
matched only by reference to 
Nazi perfidy. That should re- 
mind Americans that the un- 
provoked attack on Hawaii was 
made in Germany just as surely 
as if the planes that roared 
down on Pearl Harbor had been 
marked with the swastika in- 
stead of the rising sun.” 

“It took the treachery of 
Japan,” states the Altoona 
(Pa.) Mirror (Ind.), “to unite 
the American people. Not since 
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he took offiée over eight years ago has 
President Roosevelt had his fellow-citizens 
so solidly behind him as he has today. 
They will support him to a man, if he will 
follow the late President Wilson’s example 
and adjourn politics for the duration of 
the war.” 

“Recriminations for what has gone be- 
fore and criticism of policies and acts 
which may have had their part in precipi- 
tating this calamity,” warns the Colum- 
bus (O.) Evening Dispatch (Ind.), “are 
not only futile, but might prove harmful. 
The American people will demand quick 
and effective action; but that does not 
mean that they will relish being muted, 
that their press be muzzled unreasonably 
and that criticism of erratic procedure be 
silenced.” 

“The nation counts its dead,” comments 
the Baltimore (Md.) Sun (Ind. Dem.), 
“with a sorrow embittered by the thought 
that they were struck down without warn- 
ing, with no fair chance to strike a blow 








BEGINNING TO UNDERSTAND THE NAZI PHILOSOPHY 


“Ding” in New York Herald Tribun 


in return. They are the sacrifice the Unit- 
ed States of America has made to honor. 
It is a fearful price to pay for decency. In 
our horror and indignation we may be 
tempted to say that it is too high a price. 
But is it? After all, if mankind is ever to 
be released from the rule of fang and claw, 
it can only be by the establishment of the 
rule of good faith and honor among na- 
tions.” 

“The one respect in which Tokyo’s 
‘coup’ differs from those of Hitler,” points 
out the Los Angeles (Calif.) Times (Ind. 
Rep.) , “is that she has attacked no weak 
and defenseless nation. Instead, she has 
invited her own destruction by the swift- 
est and most ruthless means by which it 
can be encompassed.” 

In the opinion of the Boston (Mass.) 
Herald (Ind.), “In this crisis there is no 
alternative—no voting Republican if we 
don’t like what the Democrats do. 

“If we must fight harder than ever in our 
history, we must also work harder than 
most of us ever supposed we 
could.” 

The New York Post 
asserts: “Our job is more than 
merely to defeat Japan, which 
we shall do. It is the greater 
job of restoring order to the 
world, of taking full, responsible 
leadership in that democratic 
half of the two halves into 
which the world has been di- 
vided. This war will not be 
ended until no nation on earth 
has the power to embroil an- 
other in war again. That may 
take a year; it may be a task 
for many years. 

“But since we will not live in 
any other kind of world, we ac- 
cept the task.” 

“Japan,” charges the St. 
Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch 
(Ind.), “sereening her warlike 
intentions with the honeyed lan- 
guage of her diplomats, has 
madly issued a challenge which 
the American people will accept 
with high heart and unflinching 
purpose. 

“This country would prefer to 
speak the language of reason 
and civilization. But it can also 
speak the language of force. I 
can speak it and it will speak it 
in terrible accents. It’s we or 
they.” 
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Pre and Con of National Issues 





“Surprise Attack on Hawaii: 
Evaluation of Its Effects 


The serious reverse suffered by the 
United States in Japan’s opening attack 
on Hawaii is regarded by nearly all com- 
menting editors as a valuable, though 
costly, lesson to the nation. The initial set- 
back, most editors agree, will wipe out de- 
lusions concerning Japanese weaknesses, 
and strengthen the national will for ulti- 
mate victory. 

“As this newspaper for many months 
has called for concentration on Pacific de- 
fense,” declares the Washington (D.C.) 
Daily News (Ind.), “for all-out prepared- 
ness, for an end of strikes as usual, busi- 
ness as usual, luxury as usual, so today we 
repeat those now too-obvious necessities. 
The losses suffered in the Battle of Hawaii 
will not have been in vain if they turn 
Americans from fears of Atlantic invasion 
in some distant future to the Pacific real- 
ity ignored so long. At last we may stop 
underestimating the Japanese. We must 
fight with everything we have.” 

“The loss of the Prince of Wales and 


| e Repulse,” notes the New York Herald 
ribune (Ind. Rep.), “knocks a second 


it 
or 
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keystone out of the initial Anglo-American 
strategy in the Pacific and raises the whole 
problem to still more formidable propor- 
tions. It will remind us all that it is not 
fixed strategic concepts which win wars, 
but the determination to fight, with any 
means available, at every opportunity 
which offers, under any fresh plan which 
serves.” 

While a majority of the commentators 
warn against hasty criticism of Army and 


Navy commanders for alleged negligence 


in preparing against attack, some writers 
argue that a full investigation should be 
made of the circumstances in the attack 
on Pearl Harbor. 

“If there has been negligence or incom- 
petency or blundering on the part of 
those responsible for the defense of Ha- 
waii,” asserts the Providence (R.1.) 
Journal (Ind.), “then blame should be 
directly placed upon and the sternest 
action taken against the guilty. The 
American people must be reassured that 
a searching investigation will take place 
and that no one, no matter how highly 
placed, will be spared.” 

On the other hand, the Akron (O.) 


Beacon-Journal (Ind. Dem.) says: 


- 
ee, “Even if it proves to be true that the 
° Oe 


awaiian defense units were caught to- 


tally unaware, criticism must be withheld 
for the time being. No military or naval 
strategist, even in a bad dream, would 
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conceive of an enemy 
striking the first blow 
4,000 miles from home. 
Though American losses 
have been severe, no one 
should be discouraged.” 

“Tsn’t it possible,” ar- 
gues the New York 
Daily News (Ind.) ,“that 
the defeat might have 
been either prevented or 
made insignificant if we 
had had a unified air 
command? Less than 
ever do we want to dog- 
matize on the subject at 
a time like this. But we 
do think that this ques- 
tion ought to be includ- 
ed in any investigations 
of the Hawaii swoop and 
why it was so successful 
fromJapan’s point of view 
—and that the people 
should be given the an- 
swer. as soon as may be.” 

“Reports from Wash- 
ington,” observes the 
Detroit (Mich.) Free 
Press (Ind.), “say that 
Congress is seething with demands for an 
explanation from Secretary of the Navy 
Knox because our Pacific outposts were 
caught napping. It may be that they were. 
There is no question of a surprise attack. 
But the Free Press suggests, as sound na- 
tional policy at this time, that we all with- 
hold judgment until the facts are known. 
This is no time for recrimination.” 

The Racine (Wis.) Journal-Times 
(Rep.) asks: “Were all necessary precau- 
tions taken around the Hawaiian islands 
for a sufficient distance? Was there a 
fancied security instead of a constant 
alertness? Possibly these questions can 
all be answered satisfactorily, but there 
should be the fullest investigation.” 

“It appears,’ comments the Charlotte 
(N. C.) News (Dem.), “that some pretty 
high-ranking U.S. Army and Navy sen- 
tries dozed at their posts in Hawaii. Our 
knowledge of military terminology is lim- 
ited, but if U.S. armed forces were ‘on 
the alert’ Sunday afternoon in Hawaii 
we'd hate to think what would have hap- 
pened had they been relaxed. The unity 
or disunity of the nation behind its Army 
and Navy are not affected by the case, 
have no bearing on it. The nation is uni- 
fied in common cause and fortitude. It 





hungers for no scalps, no sensation. It 
only wants to know that its Army and 
Navy officers are to be held strictly ac- 
countable for failure to exercise due cau- 
tion and judgment over their commands, 
to the end that our leadership shall be 
equal to the test which lies ahead.” 

“When the time arrives,” adds_ the 
Rochester (N.Y.) Times-Union (Ind.), 
“that it is safe to do so, we trust all the 
facts will be presented to the public. In 
war, reticence must be observed about 
military matters. 

“All the same, wartime censorship must 
not be made the excuse for covering up 
official blunders which cost American 
lives.” 

“However much the military and naval 
commands are to be blamed,” contends 
the Troy (N.Y.) Record (Ind.), “the 
chief blame lies at the door of President 
Roosevelt and Secretary Hull for permit- 
ting them to be caught. They knew that 
Japan might strike at any time. Why, 
then, were not the Navy and Army offi- 
cials taken into their confidence? These 
considerations do not clear the blame 
from the skirts of the high military com- 
mands in Hawaii if, indeed, there was 
laxity.” 
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Special Report. 
PRODUCTION FOR VICTORY: 








(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of ouf- 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 


WHAT IT MEANS TO INDUSTRY 


Curtailment of Nonessential Business; Speed-Up in Arms Output 


Growing scarcity of 
automobiles, radios, 
household appliances 


American industry and American labor 
are to feel quickly the full meaning of 
total war. Civilians soon will learn of the 
many things they can do without—things 
like new automobiles, refrigerators, radios, 
vacuum cleaners, toasters and innumer- 
able household gadgets. 

War plans of the Army, Navy and Office 
of Production Management are taking 
shape with increasing speed. They fore- 
cast for some industries a rapid accelera- 
tion in production; for a growing number 
of others, shutdowns. Already the sale of 
automobile tires has been halted for 11 
days, and a rationing system is being 
worked out. General Motors Corp. has 
announced imminent shutdowns of its 
plants in California, Cleveland and Sag- 
inaw, Mich. Ford expects to close all but 
defense plants in 16 cities within a week. 
These are samples of new policies to come. 

America’s problem. The country’s task 
is to mobilize and equip an Army, Air 
Force and Navy of possibly 10,000,000 
men. But this is only the beginning. The 
U.S. also must supply Britain, Russia, 





—Blakeslee-Lane 
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China, Australia and the East Indies with 
the bulk of their fighting equipment. 

Continuous work in factories producing 
planes, tanks, ships, ammunition and guns 
has been ordered by OPM Director Knud- 
sen. This means increased output of iron 
ore, steel and other metals that war ma- 
chines need. It means a drastic step-up in 
shipbuilding and a wholesale reorganiza- 
tion of the shipping industry. It means 
virtually no metals some months hence 
for the civilian population. It means over- 
all Government control of almost all en- 
terprise. 

Specifically, the outlook promises dras- 
tic readjustments for managers and work- 
ers in almost every field. 

For small business: The outlook is most 
unpromising for a large number of the 
133,000 plants that employ 20 or fewer 
workers. These factories dot the country- 
side of America and many of them use 
metals. Unless metal users can convert to 
defense work, their existence is in peril. 

Concern for the small, nonessential 
business is ending under pressure for total 
war production. The Army’s goal now is 
to place contracts as quickly as possible in 
plants that can turn out the goods most 
rapidly. Plants already equipped for de- 
fense work are promised an important in- 


- « -« MAKE WAY FOR TANKS AS WAR PLANS BEGIN TO ACCELERATE 


crease in orders. But the little plant, even 
though able to perform defense work, is 
likely to wait some months for an order. 

For large business: The prospect is 
brighter for large and medium-sized plants. 
These concerns usually are equipped with 
tools that can be used to make war mate- 
rials. Examples are manufacturers of 
electric toys and photographic supplies. 

Makers of electric toys usually own pre- 
cision machinery that can be switched to 
defense work, and a number of the larger 
plants already are being converted. Large 
producers of photographic equipment are 
booked almost to capacity on war orders, 
but small photographic suppliers already 
have been hit by material shortages and 
relief is not now in sight. This pattern 
will be repeated in a number of other 
fields, such as rubber plants, bicycle plants, 
jewelry factories, kitchenware factories 
and foundries. 

Increased production that can be ob- 
tained from existing defense factories is 
indicated by a Labor Department survey 
of 935 plants. More than three-fourths of 
these plants already operate three shifts, 
but the second and third shifts together 
are using only half the man power em- 
ployed on the first shift. 

Defense managers conceive their imme- 


—Chrysler Corp. 
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diate task to be increasing the output on 

the other shifts, which means more mate- 

rials and more workers for war factories 

now in production. Until this adjustment 

is made, the flow of defense orders to non- 

defense plants, large and small, is not like- 
to be important. 

Civilian producers face the choice of 
obtaining war orders or curtailing produc- 
tion. The automobile industry, with a huge 
backlog of war work, now is ordered to 
curtail passenger car output 75 per cent 
below the previous year by next January. 
Manufacturers of slot machines and pin 
ball games are ordered out of business by 
February, and output of other automatic 
devices is to be slashed 75 per cent at the 
| same time. 

j Purpose of these restrictions is to con- 
' serve both materials and labor. The order 
curtailing “juke box” output explains that 
these firms “employ skilled and semiskilled 
labor, together with highly ingenious en- 
gineers,” that could be employed more 
advantageously in defense work. 

Similar orders are to be expected for re- 
frigerators, office equipment, vacuum clean- 
ers, radios and many household appliances. 
Essential raw materials, mostly metals, are 
likely to be denied these plants by spring. 

Requisitions. Nonessential industries 
also face the prospect of having their sup- 
plies commandeered by Government order. 
This policy is planned to be used sparing- 
ly, but, if tank factories or shipyards, for 
example, require more steel plate, chances 


z are that civilian industries will have to 
emt vender their supplies. 
. Two days after the attack on Pearl Har- 


bor, OPM set up a new inventory and 
requisitioning section under E. A. Tupper. 
Authority to requisition inventory stocks 
was granted OPM in an executive order 
issued by the President on November 19, 
and war demand for metals promises an 
early use of this power, both as applied to 
civilian plants and to defense plants that 
have built up huge stocks. 

An example of requisitioning policy may 
be found in the rubber order, which pro- 
hibits processing on all orders, except those 
carrying an A-3 or higher priority rating. 
Silk stocks have been frozen for months. 
' Rations. A policy of industrial rationing 
| is in the cards. The priorities system had 
become complicated and confused even be- 
fore the country went to war, and the Sup- 
ply Priorities and Allocations Board had an 
allocations system under study. These 
studies are to be speeded up, and alloca- 
tions, another name for rations, are sched- 
uled for all scarce materials. 

Scarcity, moreover, is certain to in- 
crease. Endangered sea lanes now jeop- 
ardize supplies of rubber, tin, tungsten, 
chromium, fibers and spices from the Far 
East. Silk will disappear for the duration 


ra the war and supply of burlap from In- 
~ a is doubtful. 


Shipping shortages will make deliveries 
of manganese from Latin America and 
wool from Argentina and Australia more 
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EVERY EXTRA LEAF 
IN THE TABLE 


AND FAR 


TOO MANY GUESTS 
FOR CHRISTMAS DINNER ! 











That’s the situation your telephone company 
faces every Ciiristmas. That’s why there may be 
delays on some Long Distance Christmas calls. 


¢ Last Christmas Eve and Day the wires were jammed. 
The switchboards were manned by regular and extra 
operators working all through the holiday. Long Distance 
telephone calls were three, five and at some places eight 
times normal. 


We're glad so many folks want to exchange friendly 
greetings across the miles at Christmas — but sorry that, 
because of it, we can’t supply service as good as usual. 

We expect the biggest rush of calls we’ve ever had this 
coming Christmas. We'll do our human best to prepare 
for it. But, inevitably, some calls will be slow. Some may 
not be completed. For these, we ask your patience and 
understanding. 


If you'll call by number wherever possible, and try not 
to talk too long, you'll be helping us to do a better job for 
everybody. ... Thank you, and Merry Christmas! 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 

















difficult. Then there are scarcities at home 
because of war demands for chemicals and 
plastics as well as metals and possibly oil 
for fuel and gasoline. Steel production, for 
example, will be no larger next year than 
in 1941, despite added capacity, because 
pig iron and scrap are scarce. 

This situation forecasts a bleak period 
ahead for everything except war goods. 
Rations even may extend to individuals in 
buying automobiles and automobile acces- 
sories and in repairing homes. A farmers’ 
ration on farm machinery is being studied. 

Price controls will be both extended and 
tightened. Chances of a stronger law are 
improved, but, even without such a law, 
Price Administrator Henderson will be- 
come more active. An indication of this 
trend is seen in his moves in clamping 
ceilings on coffee, cocoa and pepper. Ceil- 
ings on other imported goods are consid- 
ered and consumers are asked to “police” 
retail prices on such items as flashlights. 

Profits threaten to be squeezed between 
price controls, allocations and taxes. Heav- 
ier levies on business earnings long have 
been advocated by the Treasury and war 
enhances the chances that Congress will 
assent. 

Civilians, as consumers, will feel the 
pinch later than industry in most lines. 
Record production levels attained in 1940 
and most of this year assure large supplies 
of durable goods, such as furniture, hard- 
ware, household ware, and radios. The fact 
that 5,000,000 new automobiles were pro- 





duced in 1940 indicates that individuals 
are well stocked with cars. 

OPM officials estimate that durable sup- 
plies either on shelves, in warehouses or in 
homes are sufficient to carry the country 
for two years or more. 

Stocks of food on hand and in produc- 
tion are considered adequate both to feed 
the United States and supply our allies. 
Government control over certain lines of 
food, however, is distinctly possible in the 
months ahead. : 

The same situation now prevails in re- 
gard to clothing. An increase in the armed 
forces to 5,000,000 or 10,000,000, however, 
would press the capacity of the textile in- 
dustry, and reduced wool imports would 
add to this problem. An expanding Army, 
therefore, promises fewer apparel goods 
for the civilian population. 

Explanation of shortages. The problem 
can be measured roughly by the money 
required to complete the defense task 
ahead. Today the Government is spend- 
ing only about $1,500,000,000 a month 
on war goods. Lowest estimates for essen- 
tial war materials now are placed at 
$5,000,000,000 a month. Thus, output of 
war materials must more than treble. 

Government officials expect defense ex- 
penditures to double by next June, to 
the $5,000,000,000-a-month figure 
by 1943. Today about 15 per cent of the 
nation’s effort is devoted to war. Within a 
year, almost 50 per cent of the national 
energy must be devoted to equipping 
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Are Saboteurs Watching 
Your Government Contract Work? 


Almost certainly! For there’s abundant 
proof that saboteurs are out to destroy 
or delay Defense Work whenever they 
can. There’s only one effective way rec- 
ommended to discourage such sabo- 
teurs—the complete protection of an 
Anchor Fence surrounding your plant 
property—and Anchor Fences around 
your power station, transformers, 
chemical storage, fuel supply and other 
vulnerable points inside your plant. 
N 

















ATION-WIDE SALES AND ERECTING SERVICE 


In this way you can protect your plant 
and personnel from outside saboteurs, 
and safeguard the vulnerable points 
from inside saboteurs who may be on 
your payroll NOW. Don’t delay! Send 
for an Anchor Fence Engineer today. 
Let him show you how to provide com- 
plete protection with a minimum of 
expense for guards. Write or wire to- 
day to: ANCHOR POST FENCE CO., 
6610 Eastern Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 








—Wide World 
OPM DIRECTOR KNUDSEN 
. » » around-the-clock orders 


armies and navies throughout the world. 

This means a tremendous amount of 
work and a substantial slash in the output 
of goods that workers can use. Prospects 
are that civilian production next year will 
drop to the level of 1935, and, by the time 
the peak of war production is reached, to 
depression levels of 1933-34. 

Government power. Power of the Presi- 
dent to mobilize industry increases only 
slightly as a result of a declaration of wa 
Most war powers already had been granted 
and used before war came. For example, 
plants were forced to accept defense orders 
and give them priority; three factories had 
been seized; price ceilings had been in- 
voked in 47 commodities; a Southeastern 
power pool had been operating. But these 
powers now are certain to be used with 
more force and effect. 

Foreign trade is likely to become a 
Government monopoly through the exer- 
cise of export controls and shipping prior- 
ities. Government operation of the mer- 
chant marine is a definite prospect, especial- 
ly since convoys appear to be required on 
all seven seas. 





British experience may serve as a guide 
for U.S. businessmen. English firms have 
found themselves forced to merge in some 
instances. In others, a single producer has 
been ordered to turn out all goods for an 
entire industry and share his profits with ¢ 
competitors. In still others, producers have 
found it more profitable to sell production 
quotas to competitors, since curtailed sched- 
ules bit too deeply into profit margins. ‘ 











Prevailing Government opinion is that 
disruption of some nonessential industries 
will occur before arms production reaches 
a peak. The need to conserve materials is " 
expected to require such action, ev b 
though there will be a lapse of time be- 


tween civilian shutdowns and war industry 
expansion. 
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L ‘That Red Horse Stands 
| for Flying Horsepower!" 2 
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“T"LYING HORSEPOWER” 
names a performance quality 
that’s all-important today. 

It’s teamwork between gaso- 
line and motor oil. Between 
Mobilgas, for long - ranging 
economy and liveliness, and 
Mobiloil, for retarding wear and 
help in reducing engine effort. 

The clear-cut preference of 
millions of motorists has made 
these products — Mobilgas and 
Mobiloil— America’s favorite 
gasoline-motor oil team. 








For Flying Horsepower, get 
them both— at the Sign of the 
Flying Red Horse! 

SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC. 


and Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum Company, 
General Petroleum Corporation of California. 


SOCONY-VACUUM 


a _Mobilgas and Mobiloil add up to : 
FLYING ~ HORSEPOWER 
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Voluntary Mediation: Aim of Union Leaders .. . 
Readiness of AFL, ClO to Accept Wartime Truce 


War and Unions. War brought a truce, momentarily at 

least, to the industrial front. No new 
strikes were reported during the first week of fighting in the 
Pacific. Six disputes were settled quickly after the Japanese 
attack. At the week’s end, fewer than 12 stoppages remained 
to interfere with war production. Some of these previously 
had not been considered important enough to report. 


LABOR POLICY for the war still is to be worked out. The 
President wants a flat prohibition on strikes and lockouts, 
and the establishment of machinery to settle, by media- 
tion or arbitration, every type of dispute between man- 
agement and unions. Congress would write a war labor 
policy into law. The Smith bill, which sets the pattern of 
congressional thinking, would compel mediation and would 
try to reform certain union practices. (U.S.N., Dec. 12.) 


UNION OFFICIALS are frightened by the House action in 
approving the Smith bill, as well as by the outbreak of 
war. They see in the bill only an attempt to restrict union 
activities and to immobilize the unions’ economic power. 
Now, the union leaders are indicating a willingness to do 
whatever is necessary to head off Senate action. Both AFL 
and CIO leaders suggested that President Roosevelt let 
the labor policy be decided by voluntary agreement be- 
tween management and union officials rather than by the 
force of law. The President agreed to try out the voluntary 
method, calling to a Washington conference 12 employers 
and six representatives each of the AFL and CIO. 


AFL, meanwhile, is moving swiftly to fulfill its obligations 
under this arrangement. A policy flatly prohibiting strikes 
in war industries was scheduled for submission to a con- 
ference of officials of all unions affiliated with the Federa- 
tion\ Further, the AFL is preparing to accept any plan 
for atruce in its war with the CIO that Mr. Roosevelt 
may offer. AFL President Green said: “No new laws are 
necessary to prevent strikes. Labor will see to that.” 





—Harris & Ewing 


WILLIAM GREEN MADE A PLEDGE 


CIO may follow AFL lead, but not without some private 
protests. CIO is hesitant about adopting any policy that 
flatly prohibits strikes. Instead, its leaders are suggesting a 
modification, which, they contend, would yield the same 
result. That is, to prohibit any strike not specifically 





authorized _by national headquarters. In this way CIO 
leaders believe they could retain sufficient bargaining 
power to protect their position. Like the AFL, CIO is 
agreeable to a working plan with its rival and is expected 
to accept whatever the President asks in that direction. 


Management holds the key to success or failure of the 

President’s conference. The management 
representatives called to the conference have been hand- 
picked from the Business Advisory Council of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. National management organizations— 
National Association of Manufacturers and the U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce—were not allowed to pick their own repre- 
sentatives as were the AFL and CIO. The reason: Leaders 
of both are inclined to the opinion that labor policy should 
be left to Congress, that only an antistrike declaration 
by Congress will accomplish the necessary end; namely, a 
guarantee of uninterrupted production of war materials. 


CLOSED SHOP will be the most controversial issue before 
the conference. The President’s policy so far has been 
simply that there will be no closed shops by Govern- 
ment edict. But, if an employer agrees to arbitrate that 
issue, the arbitrator is free to make any decision he finds 
justified under the circumstances. Result of this policy, 
in its first test, was the decision of Dr. John R. Steelman, 
director of the U.S. Conciliation Service, awarding the 
all-union shop to the CIO in the captive coal mines. 


ARBITRATION award by Dr. Steelman ended a nine-month 
campaign by the CIO miners’ union to make compulsory 
unionism the rule for the entire industry. The award was 
based on two major points: (1) that the Defense Media- 
tion Board’s action in awarding the closed shop in various 
forms to other unions brought about the union’s demand 
in this case, and (2) that the all-union shop was being 
sought by the miners only to consolidate a position the 
union already has achieved, and not “to artificially stimu- 





—Harris & Ewing 


JOHN STEELMAN MADE A DECISION 


late the normal growth of unionism.” Employer member , 
of the Arbitration Board, Benjamin Fairless, chairman of 
U.S. Steel, dissented, holding that the “decision further 
imposes an unregulated monopoly upon the entire bitu- 
minous coal industry.” 
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War Strikes 


Twelve strikes, involving some 2,050 
employes, held up work on war projects 
for part or all of last week. 


Seng The totals: 


7 AFL strikes involving more 
than 1,325 employes. 
5 CIO strikes involving more 


than 725 employes. 


In the list below, the figures in paren- 
theses are the approximate number of em- 
ployes involved in each strike. 


INVOLVING AFL UNIONS 


Long Bell Lumber Co., Weed, Calif. 

Rice Stix Dry Goods Co., Slater, Mo. (250) 

<< Metal Hose Co., Cleveland, 
O. (75) 


Lammert & Mann Co., Chicago, Ill. (150) 

Blossom Products Co., Allentown, Pa. 
(750 - 

%-Z Mills, Bennington, Vt. (100) 
Johns Manville Co., Watson, Calif. 
INVOLVING CIO UNIONS 
Gloversville Knitting Co., Gloversville, 
N. Y. (350) 

Northern Indiana Brass Co., Elkhart, Ind. 
(200) 

Federal Manufacturing & Engineering 


Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y. (120) 
Mitchell Bissell Co., Trenton, N. J. 
Metropolitan Wire Goods Corp., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. (55) 


Outlawing of Strikes 


Editor’s Note: The United States News, 
tim the issue of December 12, published a 

ly by Rear Admiral W. H. P. Blandy, 
U.S. Navy, Chief of the Bureau of Ord- 
nance, to the Question of the Week relat- 
ing to defense strikes. Because of error in 
designating the Admiral as “retired” and 
because a portion of his letter inadvertent- 
ly was omitted, it is reprinted in full, az 
follows: 

Sir:—I greatly appreciate your request 
for my viewpoint on the defense strike 
question, and am glad to give it. 

Your specific question is: “Should the 
Government declare a moratorium during 
the wartime emergency on all strikes and 
lockouts in defense industries, giving spe- 
cific power to the Executive to enforce set- 
tlement of disputes?” 

My answer is, emphatically, yes. At a 
time when the Navy is already fighting in 
the Atlantic, and is on the verge of hostili- 
ties in the Pacific also, with insufficient 
* ships and planes and their armament for 
these two major efforts, it is inconceivable 
that the nation should permit labor rack- 
eteers to strangle defense production by in- 
citing defense workers to strike. 

Without legislation outlawing strikes, 
defense production will continue to be 
hampered, and the morale of the armed 
services impaired. I am convinced that 
re would be no serious objection to 
such a law from anyone except a small 
minority of certain so-called labor leaders 
who are really misleaders and parasites. 





—— 
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IF YOU WANT THE BUSINESS, GET THERE FIRST WITH 
MEN, MAIL AND MERCHANDISE...BY FLYING CLIPPER 


Only by air can Latin America’s vast 
distances be reduced from daysand 
weeks to a few hours. Only by air 
can you be sure of meeting and 
beating your competition in this 
fast-growing modernized market. 

Pan American’s Flying Clipper 
Ships directly serve 177 Latin 
American cities. Frequent daily or 
multi-weekly flights fit any busi- 
ness itinerary. Salesmen cover over 
twice the territory in half the time, 
at a cost that’s actually less than 
by surface transport—because of 
savings in salary time. 

Use Air Mail for Latin American 
correspondence. Use Air Express 
for rush merchandise. Your Travel 
Agent, or any airline ticket office, 
will gladly give you passenger in- 
formation, or, if neither is avail- 
able, write Pan American Airways, 
Carysler Building, New York City. 


OF” PAN AMERICAN 2: 





























IT’S QUICKER BY CLIPPER... 
MORE CONVENIENT, TOO! 
3st, frequent air service to 177 Latin American cities 
Time in Air Flights 
Transit Mileage per Week 
New York 
to tine 2 days 4,263 3 
Chicago 
to San Juan I dey 2A26 6 
San Francisco 
to Cristobal 3 days 3,326 3 
New Orleans | 33: days 6,697 3 
to Rio 


























Transit times and air mileages include connecting flight 
by domestic airline to Pan American gateway cities, 


AMERICA'S MERCHANT MARINE OF THE AIR 














After Victory comes the serious problem of 





RECONSTRUCTION 


»-.it can be solved by reducing farm costs 





America’s future depends on the cost at 
which the necessities of life can be provided. 
The basic cost of all these things is de- 
termined by farm production costs. 

If we permit the cost of living to increase, 
due to increasing farm production costs, 
there can be only one result—a vicious up- 
ward spiral of inflationary prices. The 


Nation’s price structure would be high. 





Everything would cost too much to buy at 
home, and be priced too high to sell in world 
markets after the war. 

If we reduce the cost of production on the 


farm we create a low cost of living, and a 





low price structure for all goods. Instead 





of the distress that comes with high prices, 
we would enjoy the prosperity that comes 
with low prices. Things would be plentiful 
and easy to buy. Everyone would be busy 
producing enough to meet the demand at 
home and abroad. This would mean con- 
tinuous prosperity for the farmer, for labor, 
and for industry. 

The world has marveled at the American 
standard of living. There is only one way 


to maintain it through the period of recon- 


struction. That is by immediate action to 





reduce the cost of production on the farm. 
This can be done by the universal use of the 
Ford Tractor with Ferguson System, which 


revolutionizes farm production methods. 





Modernization of farms with this highly 
efficient equipment will enable the American 
people to maintain their standard of living 
under the impact of defense and reconstruc- 
tion. There is no other way to meet the 
problem that confronts us in this National 
emergency. 

Lower farm production costs lead to 

Lower cost of living 

Low prices for manufactured goods 
Maximum employment for all 

A prosperous agriculture 

National security and prosperity. 

This can be accomplished without finan- 
cial assistance from the Government or in- 
creased tax burden. 

Disaster followed the last war because no 
plan had been made to avoid it. To avoid 
another disaster, I now urgently emphasize 
the necessity for planning reconstruction 
through the modernization of every farm. 


It will be too late if we wait until the end 





of the war. 


, i President 


Ferguson-Sherman Manufacturing Corporation 


Dearborn, Mich. 























Plus and Minus 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Vrend of American Business 


Title Reg. U.S. 


War will mean for U. S. industry..... 

First of all, an_end to uncertainty, an end to arguments and questioning. 

Then, an immense flood of arms orders, a vastly stepped-up program. 

After that, severe trouble for nondefense industries using materials that 
compete with armament demand; a ruthless use of priorities and rationing. 

Next, the prospect of large profits before taxes, but small profits after. 

Over-all, it's to be a test of strength between United States industry and 
the war industry of Europe and Asia; a race in production to turn out the best 
and the largest number of guns, ships, aircraft, tanks -- all of the weapons 
of modern war. 

The outcome? It depends on industry's functioning. It depends on results 
which only industry itself can give. This isn't to be a pushover. 

















When it comes to planning..... 

Businessmen must think in terms of a war of three years as a minimum; must 
not be surprised at a six-year, or even a ten-year war. It's talked of. 

Demands will center heavily in airplanes, warships, merchant ships, tanks. 
This war will be fought over a world battlefield; will place an immense strain 
on all supply systems, on all forms of transport as well as on production. 

And: Don't make the mistake of expecting normal demand in fields other 
than armament. Armed forces will be increased greatly; will place a strain on 
textile supplies, on leather goods, on all types of personal equipment. 

All sights were set too low in previous estimates of demand. 











In the field of Government powers..... 

There won't be many changes. But: Roosevelt necessarily will be more 
ruthless in exercising powers he has; will be little influenced by sentiment. 

Requisitioning: Sure to be used widely to control big inventories. 

Rationing: To come gradually into play on a broad scale; to be used first 
for rubber tires, for other commodities that may- become very scarce. 

Plant seizure: To be undertaken if necessary to settle arguments quickly. 








In the case of price trends..... 

The pressure for a rise will grow as arms spending steps up, as volume of 
nondefense goods, into which consumer dollars can be translated, dries up. 

But: The prospect for tight price controls, for drastic tax increases, for 
greater saving through defense bond sales, is greatly increased with war. 

Resulting prospect is that prices may rise less now than they would have 
risen without war. No runaway inflation is in sight. Moderate price rises 
over-all, sharp price rises in some scarce commodities, are to be expected. 

To be remembered: Store shelves are stocked with record-breaking supplies. 
It will be at least two years before peonle start to run down at the heels. 











As for profits.cec. 
They'll be large for companies that can adjust to a war setup. 
That is: Before taxes. After taxes, profits are likely to increase very 


(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 





little for most companies and may contract for a great many other companies. 

When it comeS to taxeSececece 

Excess profits tax: Almost certain to undergo a rate increase to a 75 per 
cent top. Maybe will face less liberal credit in using average earnings method. 

But: It's unlikely that Congress will accept single invested capital method 
for figuring the credit. Treasury is expected to ask for that once again. 

Withholding tax: Very likely to be approved for individual incomes. Rate 
will be less than the 15 per cent sought by the Treasury. 

Individual surtaxes: Increases probable in surtax brackets from $2,000 to 
$10,000 of surtax net income; may come all along the line. 

Pay-roll taxes: Increase to 2 per cent each on employers and employes to 
finance old-age insurance is probable, as is l per cent on employes for unem- 
ployment insurance. This would raise $1,400,000,000. 

Manufacturers' sales tax: Possible, but not yet probable. 

Excises: Likely to be increased sharply in the luxury field. 

A minimum of $5,000,000,000 additional revenue is probable. 




















On the subject of small industry..... 

War somewhat darkens the outlook, makes the prospect less bright, for those 
industries that can't be fitted into arms production. 

Reason why: Emphasis will be on speed of arms pr.duction, will be upon re- 
sults from firms already geared to turning out weapons; will not be upon aid to 
nondefense industry regardless of the difficulties of that industry. 

But: AS armament orders expand, subcontracting will be forced. So will 
more widespread contracting of orders to smaller firms and pools of small firms. 

This problem may solve itself before the end of 1942. 











Concerning material supplies..... 

Steel: To be at least 50 per cent absorbed in arms production, in ship- 
building, etc., leaving barely 45,000,000 tons for nondefense. 

Copper: To be tighter than ever as demand rises and South American supply 
is jeopardized by Japanese naval blows. 

Rubber: Whole source of supply in danger as Japan penetrates toward Sin- 
gapore; toward control of the whole South Pacific and its material riches. Sup- 
ply on hand 505,000 tons, or about a 10 months’ supply in normal times. 

Tin: Nearly all from Malay Peninsula, now invaded by Japan. 

Manganese: Russia and Philippines, the main supply sources, now in danger. 

Chromium: One-third comes from Far East, with this supply threatened. 

Tungsten: Mostly from China, with supply line in danger. 

Coconut oil: Important in soaps. Comes principally from Philippines, and 
this supply route is almost, if not fully, cut by Japan. 

Palm oil: Comes from Netherlands Indies, threatened by Japan. 

Manila fiber: From Philippines, now facing Japanese blockade. 

And so it goes among many raw materials. Fortunately: Except for rubber 
and some vegetable oils, U. S. can find substitute supplies for most materials 
in Latin America, or in exploitation of low-grade supplies at home. 

But: If Germany breaks into the Atlantic and Japan gains ascendance in the 
Pacific, U. S. may find long supply lines to Chile and Argentina severed. 

Most desperate of all present problems is that of shipping. 

Problem of supplying American forces 7,000 miles from home and over ocean 
lanes in which Japanese forces may dominate is one of tremendous difficulty. 

Briefly: This is anything but an easy war. It's a war in which the opening 
advantage has gone to the enemy; in which this country is paying the price for 
overconfidence and for failure to gauge its opponent's strength. 
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|. Imagine! “Tightwad” Thompson saying : 








” Waiter 
Bring Me 
33 FINE BREWS !" 














A MIRACLE ! 
*TIGHTWAD* THOMPSON'S 
OROERING FOR THE 
WHOLE GANG / 


# 


#{ WAIT !..THE WAITER'S F 
ONLY BRINGING 
ONE BOTTLE! 


BIGGEST 
fa THING SINCE 
ROME BURNED! Jig 














| S-A-A-Y, THOMPSON, 

THOUGHT YOU SAID: 

™\ BRING 33 FINE 
BREWS - NOT ONE / 














WHAT DO 
YOU MEAN BY 
“33 IN ONE’ 









sO |DID! 
BUT THIS IS 











PABST BLENDS 33 
FINE BREWS TO MAKE 
ONE GREAT BEER... 


ON ME... AND YOU'LL 
SEE WHAT | MEAN ! 













You see *33 T0121" ; a 
BLENDING MAKES IS TOPS FOR MY | WE CERTAINLY OWE 
BLUE RIBBON SmoommER, | “ONEY, TIGHTWA YOU A VOTE OF 
FINER, TASTIER... ER...THOMPSON! } THANKS FOR THAT 


Always THE same! | — TIPON*33T01'/ 















ER-HAVE ONE 

















Enjoy it in full or 
club size bottles, 
handy cans, and 
on draft at better 
places everywhere. 































Copyright 1941, 
Pabst Brewing Company, 









































it’s *33701%... OUR FRIEND THOMPSON 
“TREATED US RIGHT” WHEN HE INTRODUCED US TO 
PABST BLUE RIBBON! LIKE THE FINEST COFFEE AND 
CHAMPAGNE ... EXPERT BLENDING MAKES IT 

SMOOTHER...TASTIER ... UNIFORMLY DELICIOUS / 


g 2— 
Gey ‘Next time, why don’t you treat your- 
self to PABST BLUE RIBBON? : : : 
Remember, ‘33 TO 1’ BLENDING 
makes it your best bet in beer!” 





j 
~ 


33 FINE BREWS BLENDED TO MAKE ONE GREAT BEER! 


.«.. IT'S SMOOTHER ... IT'S TASTIER. ..IT NEVER VARIES 
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RACKET IN 28] B.C. 


In ancient times, cinnamon, rare and 


precious, was brought to Rome, 
Athens, Carthage from the East by 
way of Arabia. To keep prices high, 
traders concocted fantastic tales. 
They told that cinnamon grew in 
the center of a mysterious lake 
guarded by ferocious birds which 
attacked all who sought the spice. 


Long before its zestful flavor was 
appreciated, cinnamon was widely 
used in medicines, perfumes, oint- 
ments. Believed miraculously capa- 
ble of inspiring love, it was deemed 
potent in love charms. Today, cin- 
namon, powdered and in sticks, 
is familiar kitchen magic (imagine 
pumpkin pie without it!) and fortu- 
nately is imported plentifully from 
the Indies. 


Insured by the AIU at the source, 
in warehouses, shelters, and during 
processing, cinnamon is but another 
one of countless products grown, 
manufactured or mined beyond the 
seas and protected by U. S. dollar 
coverage in American companies 
through our organization. American 
firms doing business anywhere 
abroad can use this service with 
complete confidence, through their 
own insurance brokers or agents. 


AMERICAN 
INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERWRITERS 
CORPORATION 


111 John Street, New York 
340 Pine Street, San Francisco 
Havana, Cuba Manila, P. I. 
Bogota, Colombia, S. A. 
Shanghai, China 
Hong Kong 
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WHERE WARTIME TAXES WILL Hike 


MORE LEVIES ON INCOMES, PROFITS 


A new tax bill, imposing levies of- not 
less than $3,000,000,000 a year and more 
likely $5,000,000,000, will be enacted by 
Congress sometime this winter, probably 
no later than the latter part of March. 

What is to be taxed and how much are 
still to be determined. At the moment, the 
Treasury and congressional tax commit- 
tees reportedly hold widely different views. 
These are to be adjusted as far as possible 
by consultation before mid-January, when 
public hearings will open. 

Recommendations for the new bill will 
come from four main sources: the Treas- 
ury and its staff of experts; the House- 
Senate staff of tax experts headed*by Colin 
Stam; witnesses to be heard at the public 
hearings; members of the House Ways and 
Means Committee; the Senate Finance 
Committee, and other members of Con- 
gress. 

The Treasury is asking for about $5,- 
000,000,000 in new revenue and hopes to 
have the new bill follow rather closely its 
proposals, which officially are still held 
confidential. 

Rep. Doughton (Dem.) , of North Caro- 
lina, chairman of the House Committee, 
says: “We will welcome all the informa- 
tion, advice and suggestions we can get; 
we will consider them; but in the end the 
Ways and Means Committee is going to 
write this bill.” 

Senator George (Dem.), of Georgia, 
chairman of the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee, says: “Our Committee will hold con- 
current (not jeint) hearings with the 
House Committee, will consider the bill 
carefully for possible revision and amend- 
ments after it passes the House.” 

Chances are the Treasury’s views largely 
will prevail, that House and Senate Com- 
mittees, now poles apart from Secretary 
Morgenthau on some major proposals, will 
have to yield under public and Adminis- 
tration pressure. 

The new law probably will include the 
following provisions: 

A withholding tax to be deducted from 
taxpayers’ wages and salaries. The Treas- 
ury reportedly is asking that this tax run 
as high as 15 per cent. A compromise 
ranging between 6 and 8 per cent, with a 
maximum of 10 per cent on higher salaries, 
seems likely. 

An increase to 75 per cent in maximum 
excess profits taxes, with graduated rises 
over present rates for smaller corporations. 

Increased surtaxes on incomes in the 
middle brackets, say between $6,000 and 
$35,000 a year. 
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‘Higher excise taxes on alcoholic bever- 
ages, on tobacco, on manufactures and on 
gasoline. Proposals to double the present 
federal tax of 114 cents a gallon on gaso- 
line are heard in some congressional 
quarters. Dwindling automobile produc- 
tion under rationed quotas during the 
coming year will make imperative replace- 
ment of the revenue now obtained from 
this source. 

Revision upward of the capital gains tax, 
notwithstanding current moves to take 
this tax entirely out of the revenue law 


Russell i 
“WE } 





AIN‘T SEEN NOTHING YET 


and tax such gains under a separate meas- 
ure. 

Higher stamp taxes and new stamp 
taxes. Likely to be included under the 
latter heading are bank checks, promissory 
notes, railroad and truck waybills. New 
stamp taxes also may be applied to in- 
voices, rail, air and steamship tickets. 

An increase in first-class postage rates, 
from 3 cents to 4, with a corresponding 
one-cent increase to 3 cents on first-class 
mail for local delivery, likewise is proposed 
in some congressional quarters. 

An increase in the yield from estatogy 
and gifts probably will result from a com- 
bination of lowered exemptions and higher 
bracket rates. 

The foregoing proposals, now very much 
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alive in behind-the-scenes discussions on 
Capitol Hill, appear likely of adoption. In 
addition there is another highly contro- 
versial levy, estimated to yield at least 
$1,000,000,000 a year in round figures, 
which fits into the probabilities. This 
@puld be an increase in Social Security 
[ taxes on pay rolls. 

Likely to be adopted ultimately, this 
pay-roll levy may be divorced from the 
main tax bill and considered as a separate 
measure. The Treasury is seeking a 2 per 
cent rise (1 per cent each for employers 
and workers) in old-age and survivors’ 
benefits levies. If granted, this would 
double present taxes. In addition, the 
Treasury wants workers taxed 1 per cent 
(they now pay nothing, the employers 
bearing the entire tax) of pay-roll earnings 
for unemployment benefits. 

Should the Treasury get what it wants 
here, the additional revenue, on swelling 
pay rolls, probably would run to $1,500,- 
000,000 a year. Strong and organized op- 
position exists in both houses of Congress 
against these proposals. But this is war- 
time, and opponents probably will have to 
yield, at least in part. If the Treasury gets 
two-thirds of its request, it will mean 
$1,000,000,000. 

It is because of this opposition that the 
Social Security tax rises probably will have 
to be dealt with in a separate bill; other- 
wise, the new revenue act might be de- 
layed far beyond next March. 

Other features the Treasury would like 

see embodied in the new bill—recom- 
mendations that probably will be rejected 
by Congress—reportedly include the fol- 
lowing: 

A limitation of 6 per cent on all business 
profits. This is reckoned as having little 
chance of enactment. Opponents probably 
could poll 75 per cent or more of congres- 
sional membership. 

Elimination of the alternative average- 
earnings basis for computation of the ex- 
cess profits tax. There apparently is a 
closer division among the members of Con- 
gress as to this proposal than on the 6 
per cent limitation, but it seems to lack, 
by considerable margin, the votes to put 
it across. 

The move for mandatory joint individ- 
ual returns for husbands and wives, wanted 
by the Treasury, now seems to be in a 
twilight zone. Sentiment for such returns 
undoubtedly has increased since the provi- 
sion was rejected. Such a provision would 
yield at least $250,000,000, it is estimated. 
Despite White House opposition, which is 
reportedly unchanged, it may be embodied 
| in the new bill. 
| Public hearings probably will be short- 








i ened from Senator George’s original esti- 
mate of 90 days to, perhaps, as little as six 
j weeks. Allowing for fairly brief debate in 


pemm@pth houses and for conference adjust- 
ments, such a reduction in public hear- 
ings should bring the completed bill to 
the desk of President Roosevelt around 
March 20. 
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The birth 
of anew Empire 


New York Central’s 
new, streamlined Empire State Express 
brings new glory to an old 
and honored name | 





N 1891, when Lillian Russell was 

a name on every gay blade’s lips, 
the first Empire State Express made 
history for New York Central. It 
became the world’s fastest long- 
distance train—introduced a new 
mode of travel. 

Today, the new streamlined 
Empire is shattering tradition again. 
Passengers report an experience 


New York -» 


Buffalo + Cleveland «+ 


long to be remembered, talk glow- 
ingly of a new and glorious standard 
for daytime travel, new in comfort, 
new in luxury, new in its countless 
provisions for recreation and rest. 

The new Empire is now in daily 
service over America’s most beau- 
tiful and historic route along the 


Hudson River and through the 
Mohawk Valley. 


Detroit 


All Seats Reserved 


EMPIRE STATE EXPRESS 


SYSTEM 





The Scenic Water Level Route 











Latin-American Resources: 


Initer-Limertca Weelk 








Our Economic Ace 


... Problem of Transporting Raw Materials Here 


Victory for United States and British forces in a long war 

will depend to a great extent upon the vast raw 
material resources of Latin America and Canada. These sup- 
plies of copper, tungsten, tin, lead, nickel, wool and other 
basic commodities must be fed to war industry in huge and 
unending quantity. Hitler and Japan have a head start in 
building war industry. The margin of victory on the supply 
side lies in North and South America. Thus the Western 
Hemisphere, for war purposes, becomes one big area of 
economic strategy to supply the fighting men. 


RUBBER: Latin America, the original source of rubber, can’t 
do much immediately to make up for loss of rubber im- 
ports from the plantations of the Far East. But a start 





—Acme 


is being made toward develop‘ng new rubber supplies in 
Brazil, Peru and the Caribbean countries. Rubber de- 
velopment in this hemisphere is a ten-year program. 
Such long-term planning of hemisphere economy would 
be justified by Japanese control of supply lines to Asia. 


WOOL: Textile industry must count on continued large im- 
ports of wool from Argentina, Uruguay and other hemi- 
sphere sources to manufacture Army and Navy uniforms. 
War in the Pacific makes large-scale imports from Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand doubtful. U.S. already is taking 
Latin-American wool which used to go to Europe and 
Japan. 


TIN: Bolivia can supply a substantial part of U.S. tin require- 
ments, to offset loss of imports from Malaya and the 
Netherlands East Indies. A smelter at Texas City, Texas, 
to refine Bolivian ores will be ready soon. Smelter capacity 
in this country may have to be increased to make fuller 
use of Bolivian tin. 


Supply aspects of. inter-American trade are manifold. As 

shipping becomes difficult on routes to Asia and 
Africa, United States must redouble efforts to increase hemi- 
sphere sources of manganese, chromium, tungsten, antimany, 
vegetable oils and other important commodities. Possibilities 
of expanding mine production in Latin America and Canada 
are great. Surveys now are being made. But it will take time 
and money. Government agencies will do the planning and 
furnish most of the capital. 
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EXPORT-IMPORT Bank will play a large role in hemisphere 
economic development to build war strength. Most of the 
Bank’s $700,000,000 lending power is unused. Example of 
what may be done on an extensive scale is a pending pro- 
posal for loans to develop Brazilian railroads. These roads 
must be improved to transport minerals to the seaboard 
for shipment to the United States. Mexico also is in line 
for Export-Import Bank loans to finance industries sup- 
plying U.S. needs. 


PATTERN for long-range development of Latin-American 
agriculture is shown in a $5,000,000 Haitian corporation, 
backed by Export-Import Bank money. This project is 
to develop rubber and other tropical products. Caribbean 
islands have large labor reserves for new industries. 


CANADIAN mining output is being increased to furnish 
nickel, lead, copper and other metals in larger quantities 
to U.S. war industry. United States has found a way to 
solve the exchange problem growing out of sale of war 
supplies to Canada. The exchange scales are balanced by 
payment in advance for production of metals. This ar- 
rangement could be extended to speed mining develop- 
ment and avoid Canadian resort to lend-lease aid. 


Shipping shortage is the big obstacle on incoming supplies. 

American republics have assured the United 
States of willingness to co-operate for hemisphere defense. 
Most valuable aid Latin America can give is on the supply 
side. Question is how to get enough ships to carry copper 
on the long haul from Chile, tin from Bolivia, wool from 
Argentina, lead from Peru. 


CONVOYS may be used. U.S. shipping on hemisphere 
routes has been free from attack. In the future, long 
routes along the East and West Coasts of South America 
will be exposed to hit-and-run commerce raiders. Convoys 
will slow shipping. Also, diversion of ships to military 
use will reduce tonnage for trade routes. 





BOATS going south for vital supplies can carry steel, coal, 
factory-made goods to Latin America. But: U.S. plans 
arms production on a gigantic scale. This will lessen Latin 
America’s chances of getting supplies here, force revision 
of plans for allocating scarce goods to export markets. 
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What you as a businessman CAN 
nd CANNOT do as a result of federal 
court and administrative decisions: 

4 


Conclusions expressed in these 
paragraphs are based upon deci- 
sions and rulings of courts and 
Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus 
consider many facts which, for rea- 
sons of space, cannot be set forth 
in detail. The United States News, 
on written request, will refer inter- 
ested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 








J 





YOU CANNOT deduct, for income tax 
purposes, your expenses in employing 
“lobbyists” to influence legislation. The 
Supreme Court holds that such costs are 
not business expenses within terms of the 
revenue laws. 


* * * 


YOU CAN add to costs as a cost-plus- 
fixed-fee contractor the expenses incurred 
by employes in moving to the site of work. 
The Comptroller General rules that these 
expenditures are legitimate costs. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT export textile, sewing 
and shoe machinery under a_ general 
license, except to parts of the British Em- 
pire and American possessions. The Eco- 
nomic Defense Board has revoked all gen- 
eral licenses for these items except to 
Great Britain, Canada, Newfoundland, 
Northern Ireland, Greenland, Iceland and 
the Philippines. 


+ * * 


YOU CAN recover retailers’ excise 
taxes that you pay in full when you sell 
such items as jewelry on the installment 
plan and fail to collect one or more in- 
stallment payments. The Treasury rules 
that jewelers may either credit the tax 
loss against subsequent returns or apply 
for a refund of that portion of the tax un- 
collected by the retailer. 





YOU CANNOT refuse to include in a 
bargaining contract a clause prohibiting 
discrimination against the union. Such a 
refusal, the Labor Board holds, amounts 
to a refusal to bargain in violation of the 
Wagner Act. 


’ Saree ainsi 


* * ~ 


YOU CANNOT reject a union proposal 
solely on the ground that such proposals 
are contrary to company policy. The Labor 
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Making the Goods 
Fit the Pattern 





Established 1812 


E have a friend in Illinois who 

manufactures sash and door 
frames. He had never done any exporting and asked us to 
help him find a market for his products in Latin America. 
We told him that sash and door frames were not manu- 
factured in Latin America in standardized measurements; 
hence, that it was difficult to fit architects’ and builders’ 
specifications. Nevertheless, we looked into it. 

Air mail letters were sent to our branches. They in turn 
talked with builders’ supply agents and explored the 
market. Within a month we were able to find two outlets 
for our client’s product. We put him in touch with agents 
who knew the market in the two localities. Today those 
agents are able to supply their building customers with 


sash and door frames of a type not obtainable locally. 


Every day we receive new calls for information that 
we have gathered during our 27 years in Latin America. 
A selected group of our officials has had many years of 
experience in the field and is available for consultation at 


our Head Office. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 55 WALL STREET 


70 Branches in Greater New York 


LATIN-AMERICAN BRANCHES 





ARGENTINA CHILE Caibarien Mexico 








REPUBLIC OF 

Buenos Aires Santiago Cardenas Mexico City Panama 

Sub-branches Valparaiso Manzanillo i 
Flores . Matanzas r Panama 
Plaza Once CoLomBIa Santiago Peru Colon 


Bogota ; 
Rosario Recenmentiie Dominican Lima 
BraziL Medellin REPUBLIC od 
Rio de Janeiro .. Ciudad Trujillo Puerto Rico Urvovar 
Pernambuco Cuba Barahona San Juan % , 
Santos (Agy.) Havana La Vega usin Montevideo 
Seo Paulo Sub-branches Puerto Plata “te 
Cuatro San Pedro de “tiie 
Canat Zone Caminos Macoris Caguas a 
Ba! a Galiano Santiago de los Mayaguez ENEZUELA 
Cristobal La Lonja Caballeros . Ponce Caracas 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Branches, affiliates and correspondent banks in every commercially 


important city of the world 
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lhaffcs rule 


Every year sees an increasing number of 
vehicular and rail traffic problems solved 
economically by steel construction. Ele- 
vated highways, overpasses, viaducts and 
multi-lane bridges built by Bethlehem are 
now speeding the pulse of traffic from the 
East River to the Golden Gate. 
Bethlehem has every facility required 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY — 





for the rapid, efficient handling of any 
major construction project. Recent Beth- 
lehem jobs include the Queens-Midtown 
tunnel approach, New York’s west side 
elevated highway, the Baton Rouge 
Bridge across the Mississippi and Shasta 
Dam bridges for the Central Valley 
project in California, 
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Board holds in one case that this action 
demonstrates the employer’s bad faith in 
bargaining negotiations. 


* * * 


YOU CAN be reimbursed as a cost-plusgewh 
fixed-fee defense contractor for costs in- F 
curred before formal execution of the con- 
tract. Such costs, the Comptroller General 
rules, are items that properly can be 
charged to the Government. 


* * * 





YOU CAN get a high priority rating if 
you manufacture paint that can be used 
for sea purposes. Producers of marine paint 
are given an A-3 rating for supplies needed. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT accept orders for high- 
speed steel tools containing tungsten if 
such tools amount to more than 25 per 
cent of your total orders. The Office of 
Production Management now requires that 
such orders be 75 per cent molybdenum 
and 25 per cent tungsten. Formerly a 50- 
50 ratio was required. 


* * 


YOU CANNOT obtain a rural electri- 
fication loan to build a wind-driven elec- 
tric generator. The Attorney General rules 
that the Rural Electrification Act applies 
only to projects that are part of a system 
supplying electric energy. 


* * * 


YOU CAN avoid paying income taxes 
on the money you receive from an estate 
if the funds clearly can be established to 
represent accumulated income. The Board 
of Tax Appeals finds that such payments 
are not subject to income tax in the year 
they were received. 

7 
* * * 

YOU CAN, as a manufacturer of cars 
or trucks, exclude from your production 
quotas the vehicles sold indirectly to the 
Government. This is the interpretation 
placed on the limitation order issued by the 
Office of Production Management. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now use all the electric 
power you wish in the Southeastern States. 
Restrictions on usage have been removed 
by OPM, although the power pool in that 
region will continue to operate. 





* * * 


YOU CANNOT charge more than $29 a 
ton for a carload lot of No. 2 roofing rags. 
The Office of Price Administration has 
placed a ceiling on most grades of old rags. 


wa UK 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT deduct as a loss, for 
income tax purposes, the value of a resi- © 
dence you voluntarily demolished. Previ- 
ous attempts to lease the house, a federal 
appeals court holds, will not characterize 
it as a business property. 


] 
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producing vital Copper 


Right—Flotation con- 2:3 
centrates are dried; 


Ore is then crushed and then the sulphur 


. content is removed 
- hangealorg particles finer in roasting furnaces. 


Below—in huge converters the 


Smelting then molten mass is further purified. 
takes place in 


-reverberatory 
furnaces. 











Right — Flotation separates 
the copper-bearing parti- 
des from waste material. 


. 
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a % 
Deep underground in Jj 
Butte mines, ore is 
drilled, blasted loose, 
and transported to the 
reduction works—pre- 
liminary tothe following & 
eight major steps neces- 
sary to obtain pure § 
copper fromearth- §& 
bound Montana ores. 





rn . P 7 ee . Below — After additional 
night ... and our fabricating subsidiaries are devoting every furnace rectment, Copper 

containing gold and silver 
is cast into anodes. 


ie mines, smelters and refineries we are producing copper day and 


resource at their command to the on-time delivery of metals essen- 
tial to National Defense: copper and copper-alloy sheets, plates, rods 
and tubes . . . and electrical wires and cables—all of which are 

being required in huge quantities. 
41303 Below—Electrolytic refin- 
ing produces pure copper 
cathodes and permits 


recovery of the precious 
metals. 








} OTHER VITAL METALS 
j In addition to the production and fabri- 
cation of copper and copper-alloys, 
Anaconda produces zinc, lead and other 
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important non-ferrous metals, as well as com ig uc are then melted 
nodulized manganese ore . . . all essen- ceuuuecad. owen on ome 


tial to national defense. : 4, Q 











ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 


25 Broadway New York 
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Dictated But Not Read ——s«w f 
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—And We Mean Dictated! fo 


His Imperial Majesty, 
The Emperor of Japan, Guam and Wake Island, 
Imperial Bomb Shelter, Tokyo. 


Dear Pal Hirohito: 

It gives a great pleasure already to me, Fuehrer of the rest 
of the world and Italy, upon you the highest decoration in 
my power to confer—the Order of the Double Cross. 

That trick you upon the stupid Amerikaners played was 
dirty enough to be worthy of my own invention. But then you 
Japuneasers always were supercolossal good imitators, no? 

My technique, as I see you studied have, is to make of non- 

aggression and commer- 
REIL, BRoTHE cial treaties the first 
step to an invasion of 
stupid inferior peoples. 
It is almost an improve- 
ment to high-ranking 
peace negotiators have, 
like your Herr Kurusu, 
to keep the dummheit 
victims amused while you your ships and airplanes ready get 
for the in-the-back stab. 

I told you, wasn’t I, that the Amerikaners not a united peo- 
ple are? Did you see the war vote in the Amerikanisches Con- 
gress? It was 470 to 1, and it took them 51 minutes to get 
even such divided support of the Communist Roosevelt to 
fight you back! 

There 130,000,000 people in the United States are. So, at 
the 470 to 1 rate, you can count on 300,000 of them absolutely 
against war to be, and that only 129,700,000 leaves to fight 
against you. Of that number, half is females, so 64,850,000 is 
deducted. Of the balance, half is married and by Amerikani- 
scher law into the Army are exempted from, so another 32,425,- 
000 you subtract. Of the ungemarried males, is 40 per cent 
military age not yet and 20 per cent too old soldiers to be, so 
gives it another 18,545,000 to be deducted. 

It takes 40 men behind the lines for each soldier fighting in 
the front, so that finally leaves the Amerikaners with only 
342,200 front-line soldiers. If half on each coast are, that re- 
duces to 171,100 the number of soldiers opposing your glorious 
armies on the Pacific, and I bet you the Washington Monu- 
ment (when I get it) against Chungking, when you get it, 
that your 2,000,000 veteran soldiers are more than an equal 
match for any 170,000 Amerikaners. 

Heil Hitler and Hirohito! 

Aber let us to business get down, if either of us can get 
down any lower. 

When you the United States gecaptured have, I suggest you 
not there to a halt come, but to England continue. I shall at 
Calais waiting be with telescopes to hail the raising of your 
glorious banner of the Setting Sun over the cliffs of Dover. 
It will be my great pleasure your troops passage through France, 
Germany and Poland to give so your army to its homeland 
return can by way of Moscow. My brave armies. will escort 
you within fifty miles of that city, I guess. 
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When this all accomplished is, discussions for establishing the br 
New Order all over the world I will be happy to include you in. re 
A great future I see for the world under the administration ce 


of those great Aryan races, Germany and Japan. 

So, I pleased am an offer you to make. When we the world 
up divide, let us to Italy award the North and South Poles. 
Just between you and 
me, Hirohito, old pal, 









MOVE OVER, FIDO 


the Eskimos will soon THe “IT 

eliminate the Italians. can'r 
But first we the world za HAPPEN 

must conquer. I the HERE 


hard work already have ao. Cone moaned 


done. I conquered Aus- oe oe 

tria, Belgium, Czecho- 

slovakia, Denmark, Esthonia, France, Greece, Hungary, Italy, 

Jugoslavia, Krete, Latvia, Monaco, Norway, Olbania, Poland, 

Quaucasia, Rumania, Spain and Tunisia. 
So, you see, I am already 80 per cent through the alphabet. 

That leaves-you only the u’s, v’s, w’s, x’s, y’s and z’s. I cannot 


find any country whose name begins in v, w, x, y, or Z, so a 


you got to do is conquer the u’s, like United States and United | 


Kingdom. I see by your war communiques that that job is prac- \ 
tically already gefinished. Heil Hitler! Oh, yes, and Hirohito. c 

As befits a great naval power, I shall therefore award you I 
the Pacific Ocean, but I will keep all the islands in it. r 

The richest prize is the Western Hemisphere, of course. We 4 
shall enjoy that together, or what is left of it after your glorious I 
air force, which has so successfully imitated mine, with the ‘ 
Americas finished shall be. We will divide it exactly in half. ‘ 
You shall have 50 per cent of the countries, my esteemed col- 
league. Do not protest! I feel generous. 

There are twenty-two countries in the Western Hemisphere. 


I will keep only the United States, Canada, Mexico, Guatemala, | 
Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Panama, Colombia, Brazil 
and Argentina. I think maybe I better have Chile, Peru and 
Cuba also, on second thought, but, in exchange for those worth- 
less pieces of real estate, I will give you China and Siberia, 
which are a thousand times bigger than Chile and Peru. 

I think you should offer me a token of appreciation, in the 
good old German custom. I probably will not accept it, but 
Indo-China would be a handy place for me to rest after my 
travels through my provinces of India and Burma before set- 
ting sail to inspect my insular possessions in the Pacific. 

As a married man, I suppose you wouldn’t mind sneaking 
off incognito—just you and me and the Gestapo boys—to see 
my Hawaiian hula-hula girls some night, hey, Hirohito? 

Well, so long, my es- 
teemed and valuable as- , 
sistant. When dirtier 
wars are fought, we'll 


fight ’em, hey? And 1¢ La 





win ’em, you yellow—I | 
mean, your Imperial 
=—=— Highness! 


THE SUN ALSo SE75 / Adolf Hitler 
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of me Weale 


Frank Osmers has carried out his part of 
a proposal he made ironically two years 
ago. Then, the Republican Congressman 
from New Jersey suggested that, in the 
event of war, top Administration officials 
and all members of Congress who voted 
for war should be the first to be sent to 
the front line. Representative Osmers now 
is Private Osmers. A few days after war 
broke out he raised his right hand at a 
recruiting station in Washington, then re- 
ceived orders to report at Camp Meade. 














perm & Ewing 
VICE PRESIDENT WALLACE 
. +. serious pursuit 


Rice President Wallace is setting an ex- 
ample of keeping calm in wartime. Mr. 
Wallace, well known for his serious pursuit 
of exercise in the form of walking, tennis, 
boomerang throwing and boxing, is going 
right ahead with his athletic program. 
The day after war began, one of his fellow 
residents at the Wardman Park Hotel 
awoke prepared to face a day of excitement 
and tense waiting for bulletins. But from 
his window he saw the Vice President in 
the midst of his regular early morning ten- 
nis match, and playing his usual steady, 
if unbrilliant, game. 

* * * 
Robert F. Wagner, of New York, and 
Clyde Reed, of Kansas, both long ill, 
entered the Senate chamber simultaneous- 
ly Monday to vote for the war resolution 
against Japan. Senator Reed had been 
away from Washington seven months; 
Senator Wagner, since January. 
% * * 
Secretary Morgenthau was at the door 
of his airplane in Washington, about to fly 
to Tucson, Arizona, for a brief vacation, 
when a messenger reached him with news 
of the attack on Hawaii. He canceled the 
trip and returned to his office. 
* * * 
M. Elizalde, Commissioner in Wash- 
on for the Philippines, had several tele- 
phone conversations with President Man- 
uel Quezon after the attack on the Philip- 
pines began, but still did not know how 
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badly his own extensive properties had been 
damaged. The long-distance talks were too 
full of public business for Mr. Elizalde even 
to ask about his home near Nichols Field. 
Nellie Tayloe Ross, Director of the 
Mint, has just finished a job of making 
foreign coins for a unique purpose. Half a 
million Dutch ten-cent pieces coined at 
Philadelphia will be used as part of the 
pay of U.S. soldiers now in Dutch Guiana. 
* * * 
Robert W. Horton, director of informa- 
tion for the Office of Production Manage- 
ment and other defense agencies, is cred- 
ited with coining the slogan, “Remember 
Pearl Harbor,’ which now appears on 
every news release issued by his office. 
* * 

Kurt Sell, German correspondent, was 
not taken completely by surprise by his 
detention as an enemy alien. Employes of 
his office building say that he gave them 
Christmas presents early, explaining that 
he might not have a later opportunity. 





—Acme 
EX-ENVOYS KURUSU, NOMURA 
. « « Problem of timing 


Saburo Kurusu, special envoy, and Jap- 
anese Ambassador Nomura, whose last 
visit to Secretary Hull coincided with the 
attack of Hawaii, soon had a new problem 
of timing: When would they get out of 
the embassy building? Along with the 
rest of the staff the two top diplomats have 
been practically isolated until such time as 
their return to Japan can be arranged. 
Last week their food ran low. After all 
cash on hand had been spent for provi- 
sions, this Government unfroze enough 
Japanese funds to keep the diplomats fed. 
* * * 
Secretary Hull’s tongue-lashing of the 
Japanese envoys was his last word to Axis 
representatives. When Chargé d’Affaires 
Hans Thomsen brought Germany’s decla- 
ration of war to the State Department, Mr. 
Hull.was in, but did not see him. It was 
handed to Ray Atherton, acting head of 
the State Department’s European Division. 
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Great Western American Table 
Wines suggest moderation in 
drinking, induce relaxation, and 
enhance the latent good qualities 
of many foods...whether at form- 
al dinners or at “snacks”. 


Sauternes Port Tokay Catawba 
Sherry Claret Burgundy Muscatel 
(Up to 21% Alc. by Vol.) 
Uniformity of type and quality as dependable 
as our Vermouths and world-famous 


GREAT WESTERN CHAMPAGNES 





Made, bottled and sealed in 
the &-year-old cellars of the 


PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO,, RHEIMS, N.Y. 











Changes of Address 


Notice of change of address should 
be sent not less than two weeks 
prior to the date change becomes 
effective. Send the address at 
which copies are now being re- 
ceived and the new address at 
which you wish to receive copies. 
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Have you checked Plaza rates 
recently? You know the excel- 
lence of PLAZA service, cuisine 
and appointments, but do you 
know that rates at the 
Plaza are moderate? 


AWAN 


* FACING CENTRAL PARK 


FIFTH AVE. * NEW YORK 
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—___— Hashigion Mpor—_—§ 


Laxity in Building Stock Piles . . . Speech-Making 
Officials Criticized . . . Civilian Defense Shake-Up? 


High Navy officials are almost ready 
to admit that never in history has a 
nation paid so high a price for under- 
estimating a potential enemy than 
this nation paid for underestimating 
the strength and fighting ability and 
shrewdness of the Japanese. 


en 


Some of the principal aides of some 
of this country’s key defense officials 
complain that their superiors have 
spent so much time in recent months 
making speeches that they had little 
time for actual work. The volume of 
speeches out of Washington never has 
been so great as of late. 


.  @& 


U.S. Army and Navy and the White 
House had been all set for a surprise 
attack on the Philippine Islands. They 
all were sound asleep on the possibility 
of an attack on Hawaii and refused 
at first to believe the information when 
it was received. 


x * * 


Mayor Fiorello La Guardia of New 
York and Mrs. Roosevelt are under 
fire from many officials for their part- 
time direction of civilian defense. 
There is increasing inside pressure for 
a shake-up in this whole organiza- 
tion. 


x * * 


Army and Navy are arguing about 
who is really responsible for the de- 
bacle at Pearl Harbor. The Army is 
responsible for defending this coun- 
try’s bases, but the Navy is responsi- 
ble for patrol duty to warn the de- 
fenders. It may be an argument for 
greater unity of command and func- 
tion in the services. 


2 2 


There is a revived argument inside the 
Navy over whether the experience in 
the Pacific bears out the dictum of 
Admiral Mahan that the fleet never 
should be divided. One side contends 
that, if the fleet had not been divided 
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between Atlantic and Pacific, Japan 
never would have dazed to strike. An- 
other insists that, if the fleet had not 
been divided, more of it would have 
been destroyed in the attack at Pearl 
Harbor. 


x *k * 


Very high officials guessed badly 
about the size of stock piles of vital 
raw materials from the Far East that 
should be built up. Stock-pile build- 
ing was leisurely because based on 
the premise that Japan never could 
threaten American supply lines to the 
South Pacific and to the Philippines. 
The premise is proved now to have 
been wrong. 


= = 2 


War is expected to revive pressure on 
Capitol Hill for elimination of WPA. 
Congressmen are wondering more 
loudly why relief is needed when a 
labor shortage probably will develop. 
Administrative officials hope to be 
able to present facts and figures to 
show relief will be needed. 


se 2 £ 


Congress will be asked soon to give 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
the same wartime authority to impose 
priorities on interstate truck and bus 
commerce as it now has, under a law 
of 1917, over rail transport. The Motor 
Carrier Act, passed in 1935, fails to 
provide such powers. 


x * * 


Comment is heard that the rigid naval 
censorship applied months ago by 
Navy Secretary Knox may have 
served to keep the country from learn- 
ing of possible laxity in that service. 
The Army in the same period under- 
went intense criticism and worked out 
many changes in its high officer per- 
sonnel. 


x * * 


U.S. Army sent antiquated pursuit 
planes to China for use by American 
volunteer pilots against the Japanese 


on the ground that the Nipponese air 
force was far out of date. Now it’s dis- 
covered in combat that the Japanese 
warplanes and fliers are a match, if 
not more than a match, for Amer- 
ica’s best. 


xk 


The Navy and the Maritime Com- 
mission are engaged in mild rivalry 
for young ships’ officers. Navy wants 
graduates of Maritime Commission 
training schools, while the Commis- 
sion wants them to act as mates on 
merchantmen. 


= & @ 


Although national chairmen of both 
political parties have declared a polit- 
ical truce for war’s duration, politics 
has not entirely adjourned. Some Ad- 
ministration congressional leaders are 
whetting their knives for former isol& 
tionists who must stand for election 
next autumn. 


x © * 


Some important officials expected that 
there would be more readiness on the 
part of South American Governments 
to declare war on Japan and Ger- 
many. Those nations, it appears, are 
not betting very heavily on Ameri- 
can victory. 


xk 


Huge step-up in air corps training is 
to be expected in a matter of weeks. 
Needed in both the Army and Navy 
are more trained fighting crews—-men 
used to working with each other, each 
capable of handling a plane aloft and 
each confident of his colleagues’ abili- 
ties. 


x *k * 


Lack of skilled labor is expected to 
handicap compliance with Govern- 
ment orders for three-shift days and 
seven-day weeks in arms industri 
Many machine tool builders, for 7 
ample, are using two long shifts rather 
than three regular shifts because of a 
skilled labor shortage. 
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...Speeding chemistry’s work 


in producing the vital ele- 
ment that man must have in 





peace or war 


¥ Roll, big fellows, roll. Move that phos 
phate rock from the Tennessee beds whcr« 
lle > 


once a prehistoric ocean rolled. Let you 
put extra bite into th 


on the Home Front ence ei 
hurrying treads of those man-high tires 

as you speed from the mine to the sinter 

ing plant. Defense needs and everyday 

needs are calling—calling for phospho 

and for the phosphoric acid and tl 


phosphates made from it—calling 
the roaring voice of the electric furnace 





us 


V 


which await your twelve-ton loads 


Now blaze away, you furnaces, with the 
white-hot flame of earth-bound suns. In 
the heart of you, where double the elec- 
trical energy fora city the size of Memphis 
is being consumed low, 
phosphorus is being 
that held it since the Paleozoic Era 


in a steady g 
freed from the r 


Away now, phosphorus —away from 
Monsanto, Tennessee, to other Monsanto 
plants at Anniston, Alabama, St. Louis, 
Missouri, and Monsanto, Illinois. Away 
through all the processes of chemistry 
that will convert you into phosphoric 
acid and a score of useful phosphates. 


Then, on, you products of phosphorus. 
On to industry...on to defense needs. Re- 
fine sugar. Condition and soften water 
Make better soaps, aid in the production of 
steels, rust-proof metals, make salt more 
free-running. Become medicinals. Put 
leavening qualities into baking powder 

eater cleansing qualities it 
Industry has countless 
you, phosphates of modern chemistry 
And daily, industry still 
more uses for you as a peace-time nation 
girds for a world at war. MONSANTO 


CHEMICAL COMPANY, St. Louis. 


paste. uses for 


is discovering 


HOW MONSANTO SERVES 


Monsanto’s battery of electric furnaces at 


Monsanto, Tenn., produces elemental phos 
phorus of improved quality. Among the 
hundreds of Monsanto products are thes« 


phosphates, acids and other derivatives of 


phosphorus: 
Phosphoric Acid Sodium Acid 
Phosphoric Acid Paste Pyrophosphate: be 
Mono Ammonium Mono Potassium 

Phosphate Phosphate 
Di Ammonium Phosphate Potassium Ammonium 
Mono Calcium Phosphate Phosphate 
Di Calcium Phosphate Tetra Sodium Pyro 
Tri Calcium Phosphate Phosphate 
Mono Magnesium Di Sodium Phosphate 

Phosphate Mono Sodium 
Tri Magnesium Phosphate Phosphate 
Magnesium Ammonium Tri Sodium Phosphate 

Phosphate Phosphoric 
Sodium Ammonium Anhydride 

Phosphate Ferro Phosphorus 

t 
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MoNnsANTO CHEMICALS 


WHICH SERVES 


SERVING INDUS TE... 
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Today, American travelers, eager to know more about the lands 
and peoples of otir great sister continent, are setting out, in 
increasing numbers, to see the fascinating spectacle which 
South America spreads before the visitor. To this enthusiasm, 
GRACE LINE, engaged in inter-American transportation since 
the days of the clipper ships, contributes a standard of swift 


and luxurious travel which, truly, links the Americas as one. MERCE - UNITY 


FAIEWDSHIP- COM 


See your travel agent or Grace Line, Rockefeller Center or 10 Hanover Sq., New York; Boston; Pittsburgh; Washington, D.C; New Orleans; Chicago; San Francisco; Los Angeles; Seattle 





